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IN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE 


Suggestions for Remedial Work 
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SEWARD EMERSON Daw 
Superintendent of Schools, Wellsville, Ohio 


NEED FOR REMEDIAL WORK IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


\ survey of the literature on the teaching of reading in the American 
‘schools reveals much emphasis upon its importance in the middle 
des. It is generally conceded that great strides have been made in the 
ug of reading in the primary grades where definite techniques have 
carefully developed. On the other hand, it is pointed out that many 
ding difficulties are carried over into the period of the middle grades 
ere specifie techniques for the development of skillful reading have not 


adequately provided. 
Most writers agree that the middle grades offer the finest opportunities 
the improvement of reading power and refinement of reading skills 
| tastes. Yoakam!’ states ‘‘Here is the golden opportunity for the ini- 
Bation, development, and perfection of attitudes, knowledges, skills, and 
nbits of reading and study . . . Specifie study attitudes, knowledges, 
ls, and habits have not been developed by a clear, definite, and objee- 


program. Generalized objectives have been too common and rigid 


erence to grade progress has discouraged individual development . . . 


| this must give way to a broader, more intelligent, and more extensive 
gram beeause of the importance of the period as an opportunity for 


id enrichment of life and perfection of fundamental skills.’’ In dis- 


issing the problem of reading in the intermediate grades, Lull® declared 


We are foreed to face the problem of giving teachers a really practicable 


blem of remedial work—not merely the scientifie theory of it. These 
rs go out to teach a grade of children in all its various activities. 


have little or no time for individual remedial work that is at all 


tent and continuous. There is no special teacher employed for 


cam, Gerald Alan. Reading and Study (New York: Macmillan Company, 
- ip. 15, p. 366. 
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remedial work and no laboratory for the purpose ... But the theory wo 


should not be completed without making it clear that all but the mos 


serious reading deficiencies can be remedied by group training.”’ 


A considerable number of surveys and reports have been made of dif 


culties in reading that exist among children of the third grade. Yoaka: 
reports that studies of the actual results achieved show that many childn 


do not make normal progress and that bad and immature reading habit 


are carried over into the middle grades. These difficulties inelude: 


1. Faulty habits of word recognition. 
2. Immature eye movements. 


3. Retarded language development—lip movement in silent reading 
bad speech habits; inability to read orally with acceptable result 


4. Inability to interpret ideas, even simple ideas of the kind judg 
to be appropriate for these grades. 

5. Bad attitudes—emotional sets against reading. 

Inability to locate needed data and to use books effectively. 


to appreciate the value of reading as a means to be used in achi 
ing purposes. 

Individual studies of the oral reading difficulties of eighty-seven el 
dren in three third grade rooms were made by members of the edueatior 
clinie at Boston University and reported by Duffy and Durrell. T 
difficulties were listed under eighteen different heads. Opposite each iti 
of difficulty in oral reading is found the number of children who ¢ 


evidence of it. 


PURPOSE OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


It is the purpose of this investigation to determine to what extent t 
reading difficulties of the primary grades persist in grades four and fi 


With this information at hand, it is our further purpose to offer sugges 


tions for the correction of these reading deficiencies. 

Method employed.—In securing data on the reading difficulties 
pupils in grades four and five, the writer devised a form which includ 
the eighteen difficulties listed in the survey of Duffy and Durrell a 
which provided a means by which reading difficulties might be check 


? Lull, Herbert G. Principles of Elementary Education (New York: W. W. Nort 


and Company, 1935), Chap. 15, pp. 369-370. 

* Yoakam, Gerald Alan. ‘‘The Improvement of Reading in the Middle Gr 
Education, LVI (September, 1935), pp. 1-6. 

* Duffy and Durrell. ‘‘ Third Grade Difficulties in Oral Reading,’’ Educatio 


(September, 1935), p- 38. 
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TABLE I 


Reading difficulty Number of children 
Ignoring punctuation ... ......... 43 
Bad head movements........... 
Inadequate word mastery skill............ 
Word-by-word reading ......... 22 
Volume too loud or too 
Extreme tenseness while reading....... eer 9 


e children read. Using this form, the writer visited the regular oral 


} ne classes of grades four and five in three different buildings and 
rhecked the errors as they occurred. This survey of oral reading diffi- 


rulties was made under natural classroom conditions. The children were 
not informed that an investigation was in progress. The writer visited the 
classroom just as he does in the ordinary supervision of classroom work. 
(ne hundred children were checked in each of grades four and five. The 
results of this investigation are tabulated in Tables II and IIL whieh 
ow: 
TABLE II 


ORAL READING DIFFICULTIES OF ONE HUNDRED FourtHn GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE WELLSVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Reading difficulty Number of children 
Inadequate word mastery skill con 
Errors on small words............. 26 
Volume too loud or too soft................ 23 
Habitual repetition ........ 
Bad head movements... .. Tey 20 
Word-by-word reading ... . ‘ 
Insertion and omission ........... 
Ignoring punctuation... ...... 12 
Strained voice ........ T Te 6 
Extreme tenseness while reading......... beseeeee 6 
Poor posture... .... 2 
Uses Guger as 1 
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In comparing this table with Table I, it should be remembered thy 
eighty-seven pupils were included in the study made by Duffy and Durr 
whereas one hundred pupils are included in Table II. It is importan: 
also, to remember that the tables do not reeord frequencies of the error 
made but simply the number of children who made the errors. A eo 
parison of Table I with Table II indicates that most of the reading dif 
culties found in the reading of the third grade children in the schools 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, were found in the reading of fourth ger: 
children in the schools of Wellsville, Ohio. It may be seen that these dif 
culties exist in about the same proportion. Ignoring punctuation was | 
most common error among the children of the Cambridge schools, wher 
inadequate word mastery skill heads the list for the fourth grade child 
in the Wellsville schools. 


TABLE III 


ORAL READING DIFFICULTIES OF ONE HUNDRED FirtH GRADE PUPILS 3 
IN THE WELLSVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Reading diffic ilty Number of children 
Inadequate word mastery skill. 38 
I mall words sees 33 
Inadequate phrasing 29 
Ignoring punctuation 
Habitual repetition wus 12 
Bad head movement \ 
Ina ate gues g 6 
and m 
\ rd readit 
Tr itior hook 
Poor postu 
Sere 1 
I ger poir 1 
Ex n tenseness while reading 1 ’ 
Lost place 0 
A study of Table III shows that while fewer children gave evide 
of these difficulties on reaching grade five, nevertheless all the difficulti« 
found in grades three and four persist to a very high degree in grad 
It is apparent that errors which are characteristic of the earlier stages 
reading re-appear in some form or other on the higher reading levels 
is to be expected that children will outgrow rapidly errors in oral read 
on a given level of difficulty. However, similar errors will occur as 


dren eneounter more difficult materials on higher reading levels. | 
Wellsville schools, definite methods of remedial work in reading a? 
lowed. Notwithstanding the fact that children are maturing as the 


q 
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ne grade level to the next and that specific remedial work is done 
i level, these reading difficulties tend to persist. 

veneral, the children of the fifth grade read much better than did 
dren of the fourth grade. It was apparent to the investigator that 
ide fewer mistakes than did the children of the fourth grade. How- 
he study indicates the need for specific remedial work among chil- 


dren of both groups. 
it may be observed that poor enunciation, inadequate word mastery 
‘ errors on small words, inadequate phrasing, and lack of expression 


e five errors which stand at the head of the lists in the tables report- 

e study in the Wellsville schools. These five errors, likewise, are 
among the most common for the children reported in Table I. 

se may be ealled ‘‘The Oral Reading Demons.’’ In the discussion 
follows, an attempt will be made to suggest remedies and techniques 

e correction of the most glaring difficulties found to exist through 


Bihe medium of this study. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REMEDIAL WORK 
= 1. Inadequate word mastery skill—tThe ability to master new words 
ne of the basie needs of all young readers. During the first three years 
child’s school life, more time is devoted to the mastery of this skill 
to any other reading activity. The child is taught to recognize new 
ords by comparing them with words already known to him; by com- 
Shining the phonie elements found in the word; by dividing the word into 
bles; and by recognizing small words within larger ones. The de- 
lopment of phonetie skill has been considered highly important as a 


s of helping the child in word mastery. In some eases, the mistake 
been made in assuming that phenetiec skill is, in itself, sufficient and 
t other types of training may be neglected.® 

In developing the power of word mastery in the middle grades, the 


er must resort quite generally to methods used in the grades below. 

If the child laeks the ability to recognize the phonetic elements of a word, 
must be helped to develop this type of skill. Once the child has ae- 

| fair control of the phonetic elements, his progress should be reason- 
id. The teacher may now resort to the method of breaking words 

to their proper syllables. This ability is a step in advance of the 


tie method since it requires the blending of certain letters and the 
¢ of letters into parts of words. Pupils should be encouraged to 


tes, Arthur I. The Improvement of Reading (New York: The Macmillan 
, 1928), Chap. 6, p. 125. 
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seek out parts of words that are familiar and to make use of those part 
in recognizing the word as a whole. This embodies both analysis and sy 


thesis. The method of dividing words into syllables follows rather ; 


turally the phonetic method which is introduced early in the reading 


process. 


In the middle grades, the child must be introduced to the use of di 


critical marks. A knowledge of their use is necessary to enable him to us 
the dictionary effectively. This is a type of skill which must receive eo 
siderable emphasis in the middle and upper grades. Its importance ; 


magnified by the fact that it is a skill which must be used throughout t 
reader’s experience in adult life. 
2. Poor enunciation —Standing very high on the list of errors ma 


by children is poor enunciation. The failure of the reader to enunciat 
his words clearly annoys the listener and tends to destroy the effectivenes 
of oral reading. It has been the writer’s observation that this reading 


defect may be attributed directly to poor teaching. In the matter 


making the proper use of the speech organs, teachers have had little or: 


training. Teachers of reading have entertained the attitude that this ty 
of exercise may be delegated to the teacher of English and to the teac! 
of Dramatics. Failure to correct this difficulty is sometimes excused 
the grounds that too close attention to proper enunciation may dest 


the spontaneity of the child’s expression. This attitude cannot hope | 


find much support in the case of children who otherwise read well. 


In the matter of eliminating this difficulty, teachers themselves mus ] 


aequire a definite technique. It is necessary that they be qualified to gi 


the child specifie training in the use of the speech organs. As one listens 
to the reading of children in the average classroom, a laziness in the us 


of the speech organs is discovered. Children must be taught to use t 
tongue, teeth, palate, and lips in forming the numerous sounds found 


the words they use and speak. They must also be taught the relation 


tween clear enunciation and proper methods of breathing. Here is a fi 
in which a very definite and constructive type of remedial work is need 


3. Inadequate phrasing; word-by-word reading.—The lack of phras 


ing observed among the children included in this study was due to th: 


inability to recognize small phrases, such as are emphasized on flash cards 


in the lower grades, and to their failure to identify the longer phrases a! 
clauses which are set off by commas and semicolons. Reading of this c! 
acter fails to hold the interest of the auditor and gives rise to the « 


of whether the reader understands what he is reading. 
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; analysis of the problems of poor phrasing, Gates® lists the fol- 
usal faetors : 
The child’s inability to read single words makes adequate phras- 
ng impossible. 
Insufficient training in the use of phrases and clauses. 
Over-emphasis on vocabulary study; too much drill on isolated 
words, 
Over-emphasis on phonetic and analytie drill. 
Lack of training in identifying the punctuation marks. 
Lack of training in the recognition of thought units. 
lhe first step in the correction of poor phrasing would seem to be the 
n of easy reading material to enable the child to read more fluently. 
se of easier material will make it possible for the child to foeus his 
tion upon the thought units rather than upon the word. So long as 
ld has diffieulty with individual words, he cannot be expected to 
skill in phrase and sentence reading. 
In assisting the child to overcome this difficulty, the teacher may read 
selection, placing emphasis upon correct phrasing, after which the 


d reads the same exercise. Care must be taken te show that the phras- 


s emphasized for the purpose of bringing out the full meaning of the 


ection. Otherwise, the child will merely imitate the teacher and the 


t will be only eloecutionary. An occasional practice period of this type, 
wed by a sincere effort to transfer this practice to the daily oral read- 
exercises, will result in improving the child’s ability to recognize 


ases and clauses and in the elimination of much of the colorless read- 
r now found in the elassroom. 

The use of flash cards has been common in the primary grades. These 
rds have been used for the purpose of enabling the child to widen his 


span and to help him recognize the phrase as a unit of thought. This 
of remedial work should be resorted to in the middle grades only in 
re extreme cases of difficulty. 

t. Errors on small words.—A study of the tables presented reveals 
rprisingly large number of children who stumble on small words. 
such diffieulty might be expected in grades one and two, it would 
be anticipated in the reading of children in the middle grades. 

er, this diffieulty stands relatively high on the list. 


s difficulty may be accounted for in part by the child’s tendeney 
the word in its inverted order. The word ‘‘saw’’ is often seen as the 


tes, Arthur I. The Improvement of Reading (New York: The Macmillan 


1928), pp. 90. 
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word ‘‘was.’’ The reverse is equally true. Another difficulty arises fron 
the fact that a large number of our monosyllabie words are non-phonet 
It is estimated that fifty percent of our monosyllabic words fall into this 
class. Finally, troublesome small words often lack content. The co 
junctions and other connective words are words of this type. 

As the child’s general reading ability improves, this difficulty gra 
ually disappears. The child should be helped to recognize the word as 
appears and in the case of connective words, to note their importanc: 
holding together related meanings. 

5. Lack of expression.—All three of the tables presented in this stud 
indicate that many children lack expression in their reading. In 
fourth grade, almost one-third of all the children reported in this stu 
were poor in their expression of what they read. When the reading obj 
tives for oral reading are considered, it may be seen at once that expres 
sionless reading defeats the whole purpose of that type of reading exercis 

Reading without expression may be attributed to a number of cause 
Quite certainly the child who does word-by-word reading will be lacking 


in proper expression. The phrasing will be necessarily poor and the r 
ing monotonous and colorless. The child will fail to express ideas becaus 
he does not comprehend them. 


In previous paragraphs, corrective techniques have been suggested f : 
word-by-word reading and the lack of adequate phrasing. An applicati 7 
of these same corrective techniques will help the child to read with bett 
expression. 

Numerous cases have been observed in which children were found | 
be good oral readers, so far as the pronunciation of words was concern . 


but who failed to comprehend the meaning of the materials. The ch 
who reads words well orally but fails to get the meaning presents a mos 
difficult problem. The most important remedy for this type of r 
would seem to be the use of simpler materials which are read for the | 
mary purpose of thought-getting. This problem is closely related to silew 
reading. 

While the lack of expression is a matter of very common oceurre! 
among readers of the middle grades, it is a type of difficulty that ean | 
remedied in most instances. Too much of the oral reading in formal r 
ing classes lacks the audience situation. Children are permitted to ™ 
oral selections as though they were reading to themselves rather th 
the children in the group. All oral reading should emphasize audiec1 
reading. Occasionally, the teacher should require all the pupils in 


{ 
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Bis except the reader, to close their books while the reader presents the 
met parts of it. This form of exercise emphasizes in the mind of the 
O this e fact that he is reading to the group and not to himself. 
READING DIFFICULTIES OF GRADE CHILDREN 
PuPIL NUMBER 
{2} 8} 9} 10 
| 
stur 
n 
bj dequate Phrasing | | a 
‘ ®. Word-by-word Reading | | 
Tre | 
1US Strained Voice } 
Lack of Expression 
re 
eaus 5. Volume Too Loud or Too Soft | | | | | 
6. Poor Enunciation | | 
atl 7. Ignores Punctuation | | 
eTT 
8. Habitual Repetition | | 
nd t I rs on- Small Words 
rl 
10. Inaccurate Guessing 
Ci 
TOS Insertion and Omission 
12. Lacks Word Mastery Skill 
le Bad Head Movements | 
. : Finger as Pointer 
: per Position of Book 
Posture 
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Children should be frequently encouraged to bring interesting stori 
to the classroom to be read to the group. In this situation, the materia 
new and fresh and the reader feels he has something of value and interes 
to present to his hearers. This type of activity has been found very eff, 
tive in improving the expression of the reader and in breaking down thy 
monotony of the formal reading exercise. 

6. Lesser difficulties —As the child improves in his major reading 
skills, the lesser difficulties will be gradually reduced. 

(a) Bad head movements will disappear as the child develops { 
power to recognize the word without analyzing it and when he comp 
hends the sentence sufficiently well on the first reading. 

(b) The use of the finger as a pointer among children of grades fo 
and five is not at all common. 

(ec) In classrooms where oral reading is skillfully taught, the improp 
position of the book and poor posture of the child are seldom found. 

(d) As the child develops the power to comprehend what he reads 
will learn to phrase properly and punctuation marks will be more 
erally respected. 

(e) Inaceurate guessing is a result of the lack of word mastery skill } 
As the child develops the technique of word recognition, inaccurate gues 
ing will gradually disappear. 

(f) Extreme tenseness while reading and strained voice are commo! 
the concomitants of poor reading ability. These difficulties are frequent 


the result of the child’s lack of confidence in his ability to read. 
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PPRAISAL OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL REORGANI- 
ZATION IN TERMS OF ITS EFFECT UPON THE 
CHILDREN WHO ATTEND IT 


A. DIMMICK 
Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
I. INTRODUCTION 

publie school of America has attempted to fulfill the democratic 

' providing equal educational opportunity for all. In so doing there 
; to have been a growing tendency toward standard school organiza- 

In the interest of economy and good business procedure it is pos- 
to coneeive that standardization may have taken priority over the 
vidual needs of little children. Yet the platoon school as a type of 
rd organization has shown itself to be flexible enough to be adapted 
varying needs of the school. This study is submitted as evidence 
support of this claim. 
The predominant form of the elementary school in Pittsburgh is the 
toon type of organization. It usually includes Grades 1B to 6A. One 
ome room teacher is required to teach the home room subjects to two 
toons. The platoons alternating with each other usually report to the 
me room teacher for two consecutive periods. While one platoon re- 
ts to the home room teacher the other reports to special subjects teach- 

Bers for single periods. 
lhe standard platoon school has fulfilled a definite administrative 

F ed. Yet as a type of organization it has not been without fault. As 

: chools and groups of children fail to measure up to established norms 

re is evidence of a need for the adaptation of school organizations to 

j the special needs of children. 

: e problem of the present study arose from the investigator's obser- 
n of many and varied types of pupil maladjustments in a standard 
on school under his supervision. In January, 1935, the Shakespeare 

“lementary School was reorganized along new lines, from a standard type 

toon school to a remedial group plan of organization. This re- 
cation of the school naturally led to the need for scientifie evalua- 
of the results of that change. 
(he purpose of this study is to appraise the reorganization of a school 
| platoon type to a remedial type organization. Such an appraisal 


t of necessity be in terms of the change, development or growth of the 
n who attend the school. 
ie study is confined to one school; the Shakespeare Elementary 
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School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In the main the study is limited | 


two years, September, 1934, to September, 1936. In a broad sens 
study is a single group experiment in which a composite or multiple fact 
is the variable. The pupils of the school constitute the single group. T 


nature of the organization and methods employed in the school constitu 


the multiple variable. 
The investigation proceeds along four main lines: 
First, a detailed analysis of the Shakespeare School before reorga: 
zation. 


Second, an outline of changes planned and put into effect in reorga: 


izing the school from a platoon type to a remedial group plan 
organization. 

Third, the identification and evaluation of those outcomes which « 
be measured objectively. 

Fourth, the identification and evaluation of those outcomes whi 
must be measured subjectively. 


ll. THE SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL BEFORE REORGANIZATION 
In September, 1933, the Shakespeare Elementary School was a coi 
paratively small school, with two hundred thirty-eight children in 
elementary division and fifty children in the kindergarten. 
The schedule in this school was a standard platoon schedule in whi 


children reported to the home room teacher for two consecutive periods 


and then to two special teachers for single periods. The afternoon seh: 
ule repeated the whole morning schedule in arrangement. 

The curriculum of the Shakespeare School was a standard elementa! 
school curriculum with provision for remedial work in reading a! 
arithmetic. 

Table I shows the distribution of intelligence of the Shakespeare e! 
dren at the time of a preliminary survey, April 12, 1934. 

TABLE I 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF PUPILS OF SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 


Enrollment Grades 1-6 258 Percent 
Number I.Q.'s Above 90 93 74.8 
Number I.Q.'s Below 90 65 25.2 
Number I.Q.'s 80 to 90 40 15.5 
Number I.Q.'s Below 80 25 9.7 


This distribution was lower than that of an unselected group as report 
by Terman,’ and lower than the city-wide average.’ 


Terman, Lewis. The Measurement of Intelligence (New York: Houghto 
Mifflin Company, 1916), p. 66. 

*Mimeographed Report of the Department of Curriculum Study and Resea! 
‘*Summary of Survey of Handicapped Children,’’ Pittsburgh Public Schools, Firs 
Semester, (1933-34). 
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ange in chronological age in September, 1933, was from 5 years 
s, to 15 years 8 months. The range in educational age was from 
7 months, to 15 years 0 months. The range in mental age was 
‘ears 7 months, to 15 years 11 months. The range of intelligence 
tember, 1934, was from 54 to 142, or from feeble-minded to near- 


September, 1934, the achievement of pupils in terms of the median 

below the median norm. Grade Equivalents caleulated for Grades 

\. 2B and 2A showed a large number of non-readers. In seven grades 

twelve less than twenty-five percent of the children did average or 
than average work. 

‘etardation and overageness had been administrative and instruce- 


roblems at the Shakespeare School for years. The percentage of 


eness, 37.8 for the school year 1934-35, is typical. For this same 


‘time the percentages of overageness at the Shakespeare School 
the entire city of Pittsburgh were considerably higher than those 


rted by Otto® or those reported by Mort and Featherstone.‘ 
e traditional promotion practice a high pereentage of overageness 
ts a high pereentage of failure or non-promotion. This was true of 
Shakespeare School before the school was reorganized. During the 
vear 1933-34, 36.9 percent of the pupils failed. ‘‘The amount of 


motion in a school system is an indication of the extent to which 
ts have been made to adjust instruction so as to eliminate pupil 
school had a comparatively large number and variety of behavior 
lems, among both hoys and girls. Attitudes of pupils were generally 
red as unfavorable. Study habits were considered poor. 
\n examination of the school’s medieal record ecards revealed many 
f physical handicap. Malnutrition and underweight were prevalent 
amounts. A study of the available data revealed that most of the 
isted children had both physical and mental handicaps. 


lhe entire ranges of the social and economic orders from the rich to 


very poor were represented in the school district. Unemployment ex- 


Otto, Henry J. Promotion Policies and Practices in Elementary Schools (Minne- 
ilelphia: Edueational Test Bureau, Ine., 1955), Chapter IV. 
t, Pan) R., and Featherstone, W. B. Entrance and Promotion Practices in 
| Systems, Standards and Accounting Procedures, New York: Columbia 
ty, 1932. 
ckner, Leo J., and Melby, Ernest O. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, p. 3. 
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isted in the district in approximately the same ratio as the city-wid 
average. 

’ Teachers of the school were intelligently conscious of the probler 
Their knowledge of the problem crystallized into a challenge for correetiy 
action. The challenge naturally led to the reorganization of the Shake 
peare School. 


Il. THE NATURE OF THE REORGANIZATION IN THE SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 

The remedial group plan has some points in common with many type 
of school organization. However, it is primarily a type of platoon scho 
The remedial group plan provides a remedial program involving one \ 
more class units made up of retarded pupils who move through all th 
experiences of the school without being subjected to the stigma whi 


sometimes attaches itself to segregation. 


TABLE II 


RECLASSIFICATION OF TEACHING UNITS 
SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL, FrBrvuARyY, 1935 


Teaching Units Before Teaching Units After 
February 1935 February 1935 
Unit Grade Unit Grade 
1 Entire 1B l Entire 1A 
Entire 1A One-half 2A 
2 Entire 2B 3 One-half 2A 
Entire 2A Entire 3A 
Entire 3B 3 Entire 4A 
Entire 3A One-half 5A 
i Entire 4B 4 One-half 5A 
Entire 4A Entire 6A 
Entire 5B > Low Ach. Case 
Entire 5A Gr. 1-2-3 
6 Entire 6B 6 Low Ach. Cass 
Entire 6A Gr. 4-5-6 


Three broad principles were formulated to serve as guides in r 
organizing the Shakespeare School: first, that the case method be en 
ployed in the study of children’s needs; second, that in an enriched scho 
program every child be given equal opportunity to go through the sam 
cycle of experiences within the school; third, that instruction be offer 
on differentiated levels under which system each child would be stimulat 
to work up to his capacity but always on the level of his own ability. 

When the Shakespeare School was reorganized ‘in February, 1935, th 
number of grades was reduced from twelve to six. The number of t 


ing units remained at six. Four of these units were made up of norma! 


| 
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a2, Na 


ty-wid n and were designated as standard or normal classes. Two of these 


ere made up of maladjusted children and were designated as 


roblen ‘| classes. Teaching units were reorganized as shown in Table II. 
rect ‘hers were assigned classes and subjects in accordance with their 
Shakes | abilities and interest. 
structure of the schedule was changed in two important respects. 
3001 sIlLand IV.) Children were scheduled to the home room teachers 
® for four consecutive periods and to special subject teachers for two con- 
types 
he secutive periods wherever possible. 
SCH OK 
one TABLE III 
all th be s LE OF SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL UNDER STANDARD PLATOON ORGANIZATION 
whi 1 | 
Periods Periods 
2 3 i 5 6 7 8 
H. R. Read H. R. Lang. 
Arith. Music Lib Spell. Art Exp. 
Writ. 
Spell. 
’ N.8 Exp H. R. Read. Music Lib. H. R. Lang. 
‘ Arith. | Writ. 
Unit 1 is in the Home Room for double periods 
4 Morning first and second periods 
Afternoon fifth and sixth periods 
Unit 1 has single periods with different teachers in different rooms for: 
Music third period 
Library fourth period 
Art seventh period 
Physical Ed eighth period 
Unit 2 alternates in the Home Room with Unit 1 
bh pupils are assigned to special subjects as shown for Unit 1 
TABLE IV 
SCHEDULE OF SHAKESPEARE ScuHoot UNDER REMEDIAL HOME RooM PLAN 
mn re 
Periods Periods 
» 5 6 7 5 
ChOt 
sam ; H. R. Read. Art 
Arith. Spell M usic Gonstruc. 
Fer Lang. Writ Exp Activity 
late 
Art H. R. Read. 
Music Construc. Arith Spell. 
Activity Lang Writ. 
asses are assigned to the Home Room for four consecutive periods, morning ort 
rmal il subjects are grouped on the basis of their similarities, and pupils are scheduled t» 
t rooms for two consecutive periods where possible 


: 
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The standard program of studies was adhered to for the standard elas 
units. For the remedial groups the program received emphasis along t! 
lines of special interest and aptitudes of the pupils. An activities progra 
integrated with the home room subjects was planned and provided { 
the remedial groups. 

In line with the general trend of reducing the amount of non-pron 
tion, two policies were decided upon: first; that children of the standar 
groups who were low in achievement should be candidates for the remed 
classes rather than eandidates for non-promotion; and, second; that: 
child in the remedial class should be a candidate for non-promotion 
considered a failure at any time. 


The remedial home room was specially supplied with equipment, bo 
and instructional materials on the basis of the attractiveness and adapt 
bility of these supplies for varied use and individualized instruction. 

The remedial group plan may be thought of in two phases, the init 
or starting phase, and the continuing phase. The starting phase involy , 
the reclassification of all children into four standard platoon units wit Ba: 
forty to fifty pupils in each, and two remedial platoon units limited | 
twenty-five to thirty pupils in each class. The continuous phase involv . 
a double transaction; the first, that of selecting low achievement eases { i 
the remedial classes on the basis of teacher judgment and standardiz ’ 
tests; the second, that of restoring a like number of adjusted pupils | . 
the standard classes by a similar procedure. Hi 

In both initial and continuous phases of the remedial program a sen 
clinical procedure was followed. Testing played an important part in t ; 
selection of eases for the remedial classes. Only group tests of known hig 


objectivity, reliability and validity were used.® 

*Manwiller, Charles E. Manwiller Word Recognition Test, Forms A and ! 
New York: World Book Company, 1934. 

Gates, Arthur I. Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 2, Forms 1 and 2, New Yor H 
City: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1931. 

Kelley, Truman L., Ruch, Giles M., Terman, Lewis M. New Stanford Achie 
Test, Primary Examination, New York: World Book Company, 1929. 

Ibid., Advanced Examination. 

Engel, Anna M. Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Tests, New York: World B 
Company, 1921. 

Kuhlmann, F., and Anderson, Rose. Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests, Grade IV, Mit 
neapolis-Philadelphia: Educational Test Burean, Inc., 1927. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental A bility, Interme 
Examination, New York: World Book Company, 1922. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Group Intelligence Scale, New York: World Book Con 
pany, 1920. 
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rd clas vement, health, and behavior-trait records were studied, ana- 

ong t nd the data elassified for diagnosis and preparatory to the inaug- 

Tograr of aggressive remedial procedures wherever necessary. 

led j ial individual intelligence and diagnostic tests were administered 
candidates for remedial instruction by trained examiners.’ 

‘pron . ‘ollowing the analysis of diagnostic tests remedial measures proceeded 

anda two lines; first, the improvement of the basic skills; second, the 

med } litioning of unsocial behavior through the encouragement and de- 

that .lopment of desirable behavior traits. 

tion 


ollowing a period of remedial instruction for one or two semesters 
en were restored to the standard classes according to the degree of 


» box eir adjustment as again measured by teacher judgment and standard- 
dapt tests 

a In dealing with maladjusted children two general principles were 
init operative. The first was that standard methods were used as long as 


they worked; if they did not work, any method which brought results 
was employed. The second principle, however, required that children 
should always work on the level of their respective abilities. 


Consistent with the guiding principles of reorganization, each child, 


< 


one regardless of classification, passed through the same cycle of experiences 
ng thin the platoon school. These experiences included the following: 
pils 
Home Room Activities Science Activities 
sen Reading Nature Study 
in t English Geography 
Handwriting 
me Spelling Rhythmic Activities 
\rithmetie Musie 
Physical and Health Edueation 
ind = 
; . erman, Lewis M. The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests, New York: 
vy Yor = Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
Gray, Wm. 8. Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, Bloomington, TMlinois: 
School Publishing Company. 
Monroe, Marion. Reading Aptitude Tests, Primary and Intermediate Forms, 
ba rgh: Child Guidance Center, 1935. 
| D 


l Mary Elwood, X-Ray and Psychological Clinic, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 

, Mir tered and reported the results of the Binet-Simon individual intelligence tests. 

i Marion Monroe, Primary Supervisor, Pittsburgh Public Schools, administered 
1 the results of reading and aptitude tests. 

rles F. Manwiller, Assistant Director, Department of Curriculum Study and 

Con Pittsburgh Publie Schools, tested and reported all suspected eye cases using 

ne Ophthalmic Telebinocular. 
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Library Activities Fine and Manual Arts Activities 
q Library Community Activities 
History Art 


Expression and Literature Constructive Activities 


All children of the school went through this same eyele of experia 
with the same group of teachers. 


The remedial group plan of school organization, then, is a typ 
platoon school with adaptations from the ‘‘activity’’ school and { 


child-centered’’ school movements with special provisions for the sk 
learning child. 


IV. OBJECTIVELY MEASURED RESULTS OF THE REORGANIZATION 


Change in pupil achievement was first measured because it was tang 
ible and could be measured objectively. The following outcomes w 
identified on the basis of objective data as a direct result of the inaug 
ration of the remedial group plan of organization. 


Remedial Group Outcomes.—Non-readers became readers in a co! 
paratively short time. 

In terms of the median, poor readers showed rapid initial aecelerat 
followed by sustained growth in oral reading skills. 

In terms of the median and mean, silent reading showed marked 
provement, in some cases exceeding normal growth. 

As measured in terms ef the Educational Quotient (E.Q.) and wi 
reference to native ability (1.Q.) the older remedial children, with v 
few exceptions, showed improvement. 

As measured in terms of the Achievement Quotient (A.Q.) and wit 
reference to native ability (1.Q.) the younger remedial children, with | 
exceptions, showed improvement. 

The rate of achievement in reading increased in five remedial class 
out of six. 

The rate of composite achievement increased in three classes out 
three. 

Of thirteen cases restored to the standard classes, ten continued ' 
show growth, two showed no gain, while one showed a loss over a per 
of one semester. After restoration the entire group continued at a 
of achievement slightly lower than that established during remedial 
struction but considerably higher than the rate before entering 
remedial classes. 
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\ shows the substantial gains made in both reading and in com- 
ievement. In this table 10.0 represents the normal annual rate 
vement. 

TABLE V 
(CHIEVEMENT RATE BEFORE AND DuRING REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


erie) 


Composite Composite 
Reading Reading Achievement Achievement 
Before During Before During 
and t 4.5 7.1 4.3 5.9 
he sh 5.5 9.4 5.0 9.4 
4.9 4.5 46 91 
2.6 4.7 
3.2 6.0 
aS tang 2.2 6.8 
es 
lattes Standard Group Outcomes. — Reorganization of the Shakespeare 
from the standard platoon type to the remedial group plan of 
‘toon organization resulted in an immediate improvement by reducing 
als e range and raising the median of each class distribution. 
or those children (identical eases) remaining in the standard classes 
ler: ng the entire experiment, September, 1954, to June, 1936, group 
evement continued at practically a normal rate. 
” Individual Pupil Adjustments.—The results of case studies support 
ose of the group studies: 
th vi : Selected Remedial Group Cases——Growth continued in a case of 
ntelligence in which achievement had gone well beyond normal 
id ¥ pectancy. 
th { = A case of low intelligence with a language difficulty showed little and 
e growth. 
oles A case of low intelligence with slow growth was followed by a sudden 
ning and rapid aeceleration. 
oni ® A case of a dull normal in which there was steady growth and almost 
adjustment. 
mal In a case of a pupil of high average intelligence, seriously maladjusted, 
per mchievement was accelerated with partial adjustment. 
\ ease of a pupil of high average intelligence showed rapid adjustment 
lial a sicnt reading and phenomenal growth in oral reading. 
ng t Selected Standard Group Cases.—A case of a low average pupil 


marked improvement and complete adjustment. 
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A case of a bright pupil showed rapid adjustment in achievement 
A ease of a very superior pupil showed continued growth. 


V. INTANGIBLE RESULTS OF THE REORGANIZATION 

Since statistical data are highly valuable because of their objectiyit 
reliability and validity, they were employed in the identification a 
evaluation of pupil achievement in subject matter. However, certain ir 
portant changes were made in the reorganization of the Shakespe, 
School which could be measured only on the basis of the subjective judg 
ment of individuals. The following outcomes were identified as some 
the intangible results of the remedial group plan of organization. T 
sources of these subjective data and the techniques employed in securing 
them tend to inerease both the reliability and validity of the data a 
the conclusions drawn therefrom. 

Remedial Group Outcomes.—Data of the study show a quantitative : 
duction in negative behavior traits and a quantitative increase in posit 
behavior traits following the inauguration of the remedial group pla: 

Table VI shows the gradual development of positive traits of ¢! 
acter in a class of forty-six remedial cases over a period of eight mont 


TABLE VI 


THE QUANTITATIVE INCREASE IN POSITIVE BEHAVIOR TRAITS AND ATTITUDES 


Point Point 
Rating Rating P 
Traits October, 1934 May, 1935 Chang 
1. Obedience... . 106 + 52 
3. Courtesy... ‘ ees 101 + 12 
4. Punctuality ... 81 99 + 18 
Health Habits . . 98 + 29 
6. Self-Control veces 45 97 + 4 
7. Thrift-Industry .. . 20 64 
9. Mood—Temperament . bone 74 
10. Leadership—Followership ... ......... 66 4. 
11. Attitude toward Suggestion and Correction... . 14 56 
2. Dependableness . . . 8 
13. Initiative ... wen wise 43 22 


The remedial group plan gave added emphasis to the need fot 
proved health and social service. 

School Changes in General.—Non-promotion was reduced from : 
point of thirty-seven percent for the school year 1933-34 to three and if 


tenths percent for the school year 1935-36. 
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_— emedial group plan had no quantitative effect on retardation 
veness. 

f ition of the Remedial Group Plan by Individuals. — Teachers 
ectivit | that children learned more and that it was easier to teach slow 
ion a a » children in segregated groups than in normal groups. 
tain i ers were unanimous in saying that the pupils achieved more. 
esp out of seven teachers said that children were happier. 
re judg l'eachers were unanimous in saying that they had a better opportunity 
some . the individual pupil. 
nm. T live teachers out of seven said that they were better able to differen- 
ecu te instruetion under the remedial group plan. 
ata a teachers out of seven said they had a better opportunity for 

racter edueation and citizenship training. 
ie ‘our teachers out of seven said there were better teacher-pupil rela- 
om lhere was partial agreement (four out of seven) on only one weak 
os } that the average teacher is not trained to do the highly specialized 
not req tired of teachers dealing with maladjusted children. 

Expert judgment considered the remedial group plan as the embodi- 

Bent of many desirable features of the progressive movement in education 

Bid asa planned attempt to adjust the school to the needs of children. 
wo VI. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

| 
2 Three general conclusions may be drawn from this study: 
|. The remedial group plan of organization was superior at the Shake- 
18 s School in that maladjusted children achieved more than under the 
19 mstandard platoon plan of organization. This conclusion is the resultant 
; of group data supported by individual ease studies. 
2. Personality adjustment shifted from the dominance of negative 
a to a gradual development of positive traits through a functional 
activity program. 
i '. Enriched opportunities for normal children grew out of the removal 


22 *§ zregation of slow-learning pupils under the remedial group plan. 
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OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


R, DouGLass 
Director, Division of Education, University of North Carolina 
and 
ANNA M. FILK 
Roosevelt High School, Virginia, Minnesota 


Tue data for this investigation were obtained by means of a check lis 


returned by 163 teachers of English in Minnesota high schools. The ¢! 
lists were distributed by size of school as follows: 


Number of Number 

Enrollment Check lists sent of replies 
200 or more 136 61 
100 to 200 52 33 
40 to 100 196 64 
Unknown aoe 5 
Total 384 163 


With respect to type of secondary school in which they taught 
teachers were distributed as follows: 
Group A—Senior High School (grades 10-12)....... 42 
Group B—Four-year High School (grades 9-12)..... 121 
The replies were tabulated separately for each classification of scl 
first by size and then by type. With very few exceptions, no signifi 
differences were found between the practices of the teachers in on 
or size of school and those of the instructors in any other school. 
The percentage of teachers answering that they employed the vai 
methods —‘*‘Not at all,’’ ‘‘Ocecasionally,’’ ‘‘Frequently,’’ and ‘‘R 
ularly,’’ and of those not reporting are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


PERCENT OF MINNESOTA TEACHERS OF H1GH ScHOOL ENGLISH REPORTIN« 
TuaTtT Empioy EaAcu or Vartous MetrHops—‘‘ Not at ALL,’’ 
**OCCASIONALLY,’’ ‘‘ FREQUENTLY,’’ OR ‘*‘ REGULARLY’ 


Percent to Nearest Whole Nur 


Not Occasion- 


Fre Regu- 


Procedure at all ally quently larly 
1. Telling or lecture method 
a) To introduce new topic. , — 2 24 43 23 
b) To summarize section of work iv >" 16 27 32 11 
¢) To introduce supplementary material bie 3 32 43 15 
d) To explain visual material...... 10 26 27 11 


e) To arouse interest or appreciation shes 4 2 
f) To aid in mastery of difficult subject matter 4 23 36 33 ‘ 
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THE CLASSROOM PRACTICES OF MINNESOTA TEACHERs } 


= 


CLASSROOM PRACTICES IN ENGLISH 


Percent to Nearest Whole Number 


Not Occasion- Fre- Regu- Not re 
edure at all ally quently larly porting 
ort tests on such talks........ “a 38 26 5 7 
Materal FORGING. 5 26 35 30 3 
collateral reading. .......ccseeseees 8 26 29 32 5 
egestions for unassigned collateral read- 
ek quired collateral reading by written | 
ts ves 28 27 17 20 7 
el] books or other reports on collateral 
ling handed 24 23 36 3 
vidual oral reports on collateral read- 
WOR 7 9 25 1 
: asionally question individuals on 
investigations . 31 14 1 27 
: blems involving several recitations.... 12 34 33 1 10 
i problems in daily assignment......... 12 29 33 15 il 
t to organize subject matter psycho- 
gically instead of logically............ 15 32 25 12 16 
idents work out projects (set up radio 
ake scrap book)............ - 7 32 32 20 12 
‘ idents work out projects in groups.... 22 2 22 5 8 
4 udents work out projects as individuals 9 31 43 10 6 
; dents assist in planning problems for 
lents assist in planning attack or pro 
al in solving problems set up........ 41 27 12 ; 10 
lorrison unit plan (test, teach, retest, 
7 emedial teaching) . . . 30 18 10 il 
form of contract plan..........- 30 27 9 7 
: ther types of large assignments..... cn 31 20 9 20 
urge unit assignment, supplemented almost 
gaily by suggestions. . 12 13 28 24 21 
iferentiated or ‘three-level assign 
> PPP 23 14 10 18 
27 14 17 31 10 
E tudents hand in papers or problems 
daily assignments.........- seeeese 9 29 $1 23 8 
ized recitation. 10 2 23 7 36 
, Use that of formal type (class organized 
council) noe 22 10 10 
nformal or discussion group type. . 32 37 16 
. ; estion and answer recitation. . ‘ 5 33 a8 20 2 
al outline. . ‘ 10 29 43 9 
; 
5 tudents to keep their texthooks open 
ring discussion . .. ..+++se++. : 34 34 23 6 2 
V il instruction in any form ‘ 9 7 12 4 67 
es 41 7 2 0 49 
tion pictures 43 3 0 0 53 
f stereoscope 43 3 l 0 
. v naps or charts 10 29 31 11 18 
4 
tures 4 27 23 10 
; bulletin board 6 16 31 31 15 
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dure 
g. Use excursions or field trips............. 
i. Use demonstrations ... 


Give “‘pretests”’ 
test 
] 


school 


Give prognostic (measure capacity for a 


specific 


Use diagnostic tests (to get at where and why 

Use remedial teaching based on such tests. . 

Give students instruction on how to study.... 

Give lists of rules on how to study....... ‘ 

Give practice in class on the using of study 


drill 
subje ct 


and the reading of assigned 


matter 
special instruction and practice in 


ming type of reading 


tests in 


Give skim 


Give special instruction and practice in 
type of reading 


Teach students how 


Teach the use of the index 
Teach students the purpose 


Teach the purpose and the use of bibliography 


Give practice in finding answers to a set of 
Give practi in formulating questions on a 


section 


in regard to 


Give students spe 
how to take notes 
Teach students how to out 
Give more practice to class with low ability 
Use superv d study time to aid students who 
Use supervised study time to work with the 


class as a group 


ally 
7 
36 


Percent to Ne 


[ Vol. 


arest Whole N 


Fre Rez 
rently larly 
2 1 

30 
13 
0 

32 
2 7 
6 

37 19 
32 27 
40 20 
13 7 
at 


6 
> o4 
-5 12 


Percent to N 
Whole Nun 


Re portin 


es 


No 


19 
19 


= 
Not 
at all : \ 
41 
10 nf 
19 21 ‘ 
j. Use me other visual aid (please name).... 6 3 f 
30. Use standardized 16 35 
31. tions or units of work.. 30 31 ‘ 
2. 
60 10 
33 
10 32 
34 9 23 ‘| 
35. 7 31 
36 41 18 
37. 
38 
38. Give 
— 9 24 37 21 M 
39. - 
$2 19 2 Beli: 
40 25 10 
ws t of content... 11 20 33 31 
42. 20 34 32 
43. f footnotes....... 6 21 34 vi | 
45 cf 
10 30 29 23 i 
46 
13 $0 27 12 
47. 
8 31 31 <4 
48 2 20 
49 
16 20 i La 
50 
13 
51. 
. 16 27 W 
is 
52 Have definitely divided period for supervised study , 20 71 } 
3. Use flexible method of dividing period for supervised study ‘ st 
54. Have definite plan of individual instruction with little or no group 
activity (Dalton or Winnetka plan) ° 
5. Use homogeneous grouping (teaching sections of all superior, all 
normal, or all dull students) 
56. In using homogeneous groupéng, do plans provide for material { 
differences in subject matter and methods of instruction 
57 Is special work in how to study giver 4 o1 
~ 
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CLASSROOM PRACTICES IN ENGLISH 


PERENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
e more noticeable differences between practices of senior high 
hers and praetices of those in four year high schools were the 


four year school groups employ ‘‘telling’’ methods more reg- 
for introducing supplementary material. The senior high school 
ers give suggestions for unassigned collateral reading more fre- 
The percentage of senior high school teachers never employ- 


tly. 
The percentage of 


oup project methods is distinctly greater. 
‘high school teachers never employing standard tests is small. 


erce sania of senior high school teachers who employ homogen- 


s grouping is distinetly greater. 


DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND SIZE OF SCHOOL 
noticeable differences between groups of teachers employed 


f different size were as follows (small schools, 40 to 82 pupils; 


m sized schools, 85 to 250 pupils; large schools 265 to 3,250 pupils) : 
In small schools fewer teachers never require collateral reading ; 

three level assignments, never use diagnostie tests nor prac- 
and fewer teachers regularly give practice to 


remedial teaching; 
More teachers in small schools never have 


with low ability 
s students hand in problems on daily assignments. 
i In medium sized schools fewer teachers use the socialized recitation, 
Ss fewer never employ dramatization, never give tests and drills on read- 
= ing of assigned subject matter, and never give practice in finding 
uswers to a set of questions. More teachers in medium sized schools 
students work regularly on projects, more teach how to use the 
of contents, the index, and the purpose of footnotes; and more 
ers never give lists of rules on how to study. 
In large high schools fewer teachers never summarize a section of 
; never give suggestions for unassigned collateral reading, never 
: problems involving several class periods, never use standard 
f tests, and fewer teachers allow students to keep their textbooks open 
f ng discussion. More teachers in large schools give special instrue- 
i and practice in study type of reading. 
‘he tendeney to employ supervised study time to aid pupils to 
individually is correlated with size of school as is the frequency 


ising the flexible method of dividing periods in supervised study. 
lomogeneous grouping is employed rarely except in larger schools. 
RENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND AMOUNT OF EXPERIENCE 
tie replies were also tabulated on the basis of a grouping of the teach- 


| , ved into four classifications with respect to experience : 
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(a) Teachers with one or two years of experience 

(b) Teachers with three to five years of experience 

(ec) Teachers with six to fifteen years of experience 

(d) Teachers with more than fifteen years of experience 


Care must be exercised in interpreting the findings since the more | 
perieneed teachers are found, to considerable exteni, in the large seh 
and those of less experience in the small schools. Among the more reli 
differences found were the following: 


Among the two less experienced groups of teachers were found 
much larger percentage who never used the ‘‘telling’’ method to sw 
marize a section of work. The most experienced group was conspic 
for the small number regularly using ‘‘telling’’ to arouse interest 
appreciation. The least experienced group includes few who regu 
have individual reports on collateral reading. The two least exp 
eneed groups include a much larger percentage who never use p 
lems involving several class periods. The more experienced gr 
were unique in the large percentage who use differentiated or ‘‘th: 
level’? assignments regularly. The two more experienced groups ti 
more not to use socialized recitations. There is negative corre! 
between length of experience and the frequency with which stud 
are allowed to keep their books open during discussion. The exp 
enced group has fewer who never use slides, field trips and stand 
tests. The less experienced teachers less frequently give student 
structions on how to study. The more experienced group tends n 
never to teach the use of footnotes or to give them practice in fi 
answers to a set of questions, and the more experienced group 
more to employ homogeneous grouping. . | 


4 


DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND AMOUNT OF ‘ 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


The replies were also grouped according to the number of years sp 
in college and university : 
(a) Teachers with four years or less of college training 
(b) Teachers with more than four years of college training 
Notable differences in teaching practices included the following 
The better trained tended to make more use of visual materia! q 
allow pupils to keep their books open during discussion, to give 
tests’’ on sections or units of work, to teach students how to use | 
of contents, and to employ homogeneous grouping; also, the better ime 
trained group includes more who make regular use of the infor ; 
plan of socialized recitation. The less well trained group in 
more teachers who never have pupils assist in planning proble1 
class, and who never use types of large unit assignment. 
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ENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND NUMBER AND RECENCY 

OF COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
uation of replies on the basis of the number of courses in edu- 
few characteristic differences. These were: first, teachers 


pe d more than seven courses were inclined to employ pre-tests 

o iently, and prognostie tests less frequently ; and, secondly, this 

cluded a greater percentage who never gave tests on rules on 
tudy. 

: - lated on the basis of recency of last professional course in edu- 


the replies likewise revealed few differences. Those having had 
se in the last four years were less inclined to permit students to 
r books open during discussion, and fewer of them never used 
otion pictures or the stereoscope; likewise, fewer of them use 
‘ation regularly. More teachers used standard tests regularly ; 
ore of them never used pre-tests, but more of them used diagnostic 
egularly; more of them never gave tests of rules on how to study; 
‘them never gave practice in class on the use of study devices; 
ny more of them gave instruction on how to outline regularly. 


SUMMARY 


results of the investigation do not lend themselves readily to 
se summary. Nevertheless, the outstanding trends may be general- 
nd stated: 
(he more experienced and large-school teachers tended to use ‘‘tell- 
ng “more tor summaries while the less experienced used ‘‘telling’’ more 
se interest. Visual arts, differentiated assignments, and homo- 
is grouping were employed more frequently by the large school- 
enced group and by the better trained teachers. The practice of 
ng pupils to keep books open during discussion was confined to 
school, less well trained, but more recently trained teachers. Pre- 
re employed by the better trained teachers and those with more 
uurses In education. Standard tests were employed by the large- 
roup of teachers, and less recently trained teachers. The socialized 


was used by the better trained and less experienced teachers. 


‘ 


7 ; 'l any generalization may be made it would seem that the more ‘‘mod- 

| ecories of student interest and freedom found expression in the 
ently trained and less experienced teachers, while better pro- 
rv individual differences, visual aids, and standard tests are to be 
ore Trequently in the classrooms of large-school experienced 
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A STUDY OF WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


Fart P. ANDREEN 
San Diego City Schools 


PURPOSE 


A detailed study and analysis of seventy-three workbooks in arithme 
was made to determine the extent to which the content and the usag 
these materials were in accord with conditions currently aecepted as by 
favorable to learning. In order to accomplish this purpose it was n¢ 
sary to investigate the developmental background and the present stat 
of workbooks used in the elementary school to discover their sp 
characteristics for teaching and learning. 


PROCEDURE 

The workbooks selected for intensive analysis in this study were t 
submitted in response to an inquiry sent to forty-three leading educati 
publishers. Deseriptive materials and claims relating to workbook | 
tures were classified according to the accepted conditions of learning 
plied. These claims were grouped under five major divisions: (A) P 
vision for knowledge of the goal of the lesson; (B) Provision for mot 
tion; (C) Recognition of individual differences; (D) Selection and 
ganization of subject matter and (FE) Provision for self-testing, tests 
measurements. 

Twenty-one workbook authors and twenty-eight specialists in ‘ 
teaching of arithmetic who were not authors of workbooks respor 
with judgments regarding the value of these claimed features as fact 
in providing favorable learning conditions. Features which were judg 
by the specialists to be essential elements in a learning situation wer 
up as the hasie criteria for objective analysis of the eighteen ‘series 
of arithmetic workbooks. The claimed features regarding learning 
comes were compared with the results reported in previous control-gr 
experimental studies and the features involving workbook-usag 
compared with the findings in actual observation of classroom procedut 
used by elementary school teachers. The claims relating to eontent a 
organization were compared with findings based upon data gat! 


through intensive analysis of the workbooks submitted by the publisher 


FINDINGS 
The developmental background of the workbook has been elos 
lated to the testing movement and subsequent attempts to individ 
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rocedure. Practice-Tests introduced by S. A. Courtis and the 

Rooks of Frederick Burk were among the earliest forms of these 

s. The trend in this development, as well as the growing com- 

‘ edueation, points to a continued use of instructional schemes of 

ization including the workbook. The aims and the claims of 

- authors and publishers vary widely and do not reveal any com- 

sis for analysis and evaluation. There are no objective data regard- 

-onditions of learning provided within the features and organiza- 

the workbook. A summary of the reported findings of fourteen 

group experimental studies reveals that there is some agreement 

; point only: that groups of pupils using workbooks in arithmetic 

-e greater gains in learning than groups not using workbooks. There 

evidenee that the use of the workbook creates a greater benefit for 
vree of intelligence than for another. 

Summary of Analysis:—Twenty-eight specialists in the teaching of 

etie were consistent in pointing out thirteen features as essential 

} wteristies of a workbook. These essential features provided the basis 

for a scheme of analysis which was formulated and applied to the contents 

bf each of the eighteen series of workbooks in arithmetic. A summary of 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF PROVISION FOR ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


(Eighteen series of arithmetic workbooks for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 
are included in the analysis) 
Total number of workbook-series 


in which there is: 


res are listed here by number Adequate Partial No 
Provision Provision Provision 
s and directions for each lesson... ; i2 : 1 
statement and selection of vocabulary ] 7 1 
Attractive make-up and appropriate illustrations 4 12 4 
Progress charts, or records of achievement... 10) 
il of practical usefulness for maturity level 8 
Pre im upon improvement, rather than upon the 
Diagnosis of individual weaknesses.......... 5 13 
e assignment of remedial work... 7 2 
yiving practice, as distinct from mere drill. . 14 3 1 
Dr terial in fundamental processes of arithmetic 16 2 
| based upon use of experimental editions... . 8 1 
system of drills, reviews, and tests , 7 10 1 
tests to indicate the degree of attainment 
on the establishment of a norm). 11 3 4 


teen essential features is given in Table I, together with the num- 


ses in which the feature was found to have provision within the 
k series. One of the series was found to supply evidence of ful- 
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filling all of the criteria but none of the essential features found provis 
in all of the workbooks. 

The extent to which the features were supplied within the work} 
is also indicative of the extent to which certain conditions favorabl; 
learning have been provided. In the following paragraphs these 
visions are described under the conditions of learning implied. A comple 
summary of the extent to which the features are provided within eae 
the workbook-series is given in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
ESSENTIAL FEATURES PROVIDED WITHIN EACH WoRKBOOK-SERIES 
X—Adequate provision for the feature 
Y—Partial provision of feature 
Z No provision for feature 
ESSENTIAL FEATURES LISTED BY NUMBER 


(See Table I for name of feature) 


Workbook 


Series 2 3 5 6 : 7 8 10 ll 2 
\ Y X Y Z Y Z Z Y xX xX Z Y 
B xX X xX XxX xX X xX xX xX xX xX X 
Cc xX Y Z Z Z Z Z Z xX xX Z ¥ 
D xX X Y Z X Z Z xX X X Z x 
E Y xX Z Z Z xX xX xX XxX 
F xX X xX xX X xX xX Xx Y X Z x 
G xX Y Y Z Y Z Z Z xX Z 
H xX xX Y xX xX Y Z Z X xX X Y 
I Xx xX Y xX Y Z Z x xX xX y 
J xX Y Y Z Y Z xX Y xX Z } 
K Y Z Z Z Z Z Z xX X 
L Y Y Z Z Z xX xX Z 
M X x Y Y Z Y Z Z xX xX Z x 
N X X Y Y xX xX xX xX xX xX 
0 \ Z Z Y Z Z Z Y Y xX Z y 
P Z Y Z Z Z Z Z Z xX Y X Z 
Q xX Z Y Z Z Z X xX Z 
R X xX Y X xX X xX X X 


(A) ‘* Provision for Knowledge of the Goal of the Lesson’’ has be 
made through the two features, illustrative of this condition, in twel 
series of workbooks according to one criterion (No. 1), and in ten se! 
according to the other (No. 2). Both of these criteria gave evidence 
provision for this condition of learning in more than half of the workbo 


series studied. 


(B) ‘‘ Provision for Motivation’’ has been made through four f 
outlined in the criteria (No.’s 3, 4, 5, and 6). All of these eriteria ga 
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- provision within less than half of the workbook series, and 
em in less than one-third of the workbook series. 
Recognition of Individual Differences,’’ through the two fea- 
enosis of each pupil’s weaknesses’’ and ‘‘ remedial work,’’ was 
ess than half of the workbook series. Diagnosis of each pupil’s 
es was provided for in less than one-third of the workbook series 
Remedial work was provided for in less than one-half of the 
series analyzed. 
Selection and Organization of Subject Matter’’ was considered 
» to four eriteria set up (9, 10,11, and 12). The first two of these, 
m-solving practice’’ and ‘‘drill material in the fundamental proe- 
found the greatest amount of provision, with but one series lacking 
juate rating. In the use of ‘‘experimental editions’’ and ‘‘a definite 
i drills, reviews, and tests’’ there was provision in less than half 
rkbook series. 
> Provision for Self-Testing, Tests, and Measurements’’ was 
red through the eriterion ‘‘ Provision of mastery tests to indicate 
degree of attainment’’ and was found in more than half (11) of the 
en series of workbooks examined. 
results of analysis show that many of the workbooks in arithmetic 
lacking in their provision for certain features that provide the condi- 
s essential to efficient learning. The provision for knowledge of the 
( the lesson and the provision for tests and measurements seem to be 
ately accounted for in more than half of the workbooks examined. 


nition of factors in the selection and organization of subject matter 


nesses In the workbooks were found to be in the provisions for moti- 
1 and in organization for recognition of individual differences. Of 
teen series of workbooks analyzed, only two series made provision 
motivation features judged to be essential. Even a partial pro- 
for this condition was found to be lacking, with less than one-third 


vorkbooks recognizing isolated elements relating to factors of moti- 
Only five series of workbooks, out of the eighteen analyzed, were 


s also been followed in a majority of the books analyzed. The greatest 


| to have provisions for both diagnostic and remedial work, features 
to be essential. A majority of the workbooks ineluded in this 


:: will find much room for improvement according to the eriteria 
that been outlined. 
Summary of Observations :—Forty-nine elementary school classes in 


various workbooks in arithmetic were being used were selected 
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for observation. The classes included 1276 pupils in grades three, f 
five, and six. Three half-hour periods were spent in each of the clas 
during periods that the workbooks were being used by the children. Q 

tions selected for this observation were directed towards the type of assig 
ment, the amount of teacher direction, and the activities of the teacy 
while pupils were engaged in their workbook activities. The number 
classes included in this project limit the generalizations that may be t 

from the findings. The fact that all four of the schools ineluded in 

study were under the same supervisory control, however, makes the y 
range of practices appear to be significant. Advanced normal school s 
dents who assisted were instructed in the use of the outline of items 
ding the : 


observation. Forms were provided, with space for recor 


to the questions regarding those items pertinent to the lesson. Tabula! 


results of these observations are given in Table IIT. 


TABLE III 


RESULTS OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATION OF WORKBOOK USAGE 
Question A. What teacher direction is given? 
Observations 
Type of direction given No. of cases 
to the class in each grade Total Oo 
3 4 5 6 
No directions given 3 4 3 3 12 
Brief assignment of lessor baeee 8 7 8 5 28 
R vw of | us | 2 1 6 
1 ! 1 l 1 
1] git I Are ther I i assignme s for group work r do pupils work independent 
Pe 
Size of working unit No. of cases 
ich grade Total 0 
4 
( k 11 4 4 5 
I vidual work 6 6 t l 
Question C. Does the workbook assume the function of the teacher's lesson assignment! 
Ohe 
Pe 
Ss f inf atic N f cases 
ich grad Total 
5 
Instructions in workbook l a) 7 6 6 27 
reache assignment giver 2 
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teacher do while the workbooks are being used by the pupils 


st does the 


Observations 
Percentage 


No. of cases 0 
in each grade Total Occurrences 
3 é 5 6 
ith workbook 
t 4 4 2 13 35 
ra 1 2 4 8 os 
k answers 1 1 
100 


Do the pupils ask for help 


Observations 


No. of CASES ol 
in each grade Total Occurrences 
d 5 6 
9 7 5 3 24 
ns 4 x 6 21 47 
100 
No. of cases 


Questions asked regarding 


The meaning of workbook directions s 

Mechod of working problems. ‘ 7 
' (nswers to the problems wanted 2 
: $. Where to place answer in the workbook 2 
Wording (vocabulary) of problems in the workbook eo 1 


Request to make up ‘‘own”’ problems 


21 


lhe observation of workbook usage revealed that very brief directions 

Bere given by a majority of the teachers in making work assignments. 

h ipproximately one-fourth of the classes observed, no direction was sup- 
lied by the teacher, pupils were merely told to ‘‘use’’ their workbooks. 
only a few classes were there any discussion of the topies included in 
lesson. Among the total of forty-nine classes observed, only six teach- 

smade any effort to review the work of a previous day. In nearly all of 

classes the presence of a workbook took the place of the teacher’s 

Werbal lesson assignment, reducing the teacher-pupil relationship to a 


ae 


In almost half of the classes pupils asked questions of the teacher. 


the workbook or the method of carrying out the directions given 


7 ese questions were asked regarding the specific location of the assign- 
i While pupils were engaged in the workbook lesson fifteen of 
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the forty-nine teachers were engaged in activities with groups of pupils 
not supplied with workbooks. In only one-third of the classes observed 
did the teachers direct their efforts toward assisting pupils in performing 
their workbook assignments. Several teachers merely watched while the 
pupils were engaged in their exercises. Only one teacher made any effort 
to check the accuracy of the answers to the problems which were written 
in the workbook. 

Teachers have expressed ideas and opinions regarding the use of work 
books which are, in many cases, opposite in their contention. To one group 
the workbook represents merely a series of convenient tasks and exercises 
the doing of which is to be rigorously directed by the teacher. To the other 
group, the workbook is a service tool to be used by the student in ways 
dietated by his individual needs and desires. The issues arising here sug- 
gest fundamental conflicts of view that perhaps trace faintly the evolu 
tionary confliets now in progress In the schools. The results of analysis 
show that a majority of the workbooks published are lacking in their pro 
vision for certain essential features that supply the conditions of efficient 
learning. Teachers must be made aware of this fact. The workbook 
selected at random eannot be depended upon to set a learning pattern 
for its own use. 

The findings of this study indieate that there is a great difference in 
the character and quality of workbooks. The study reveals further that 
only a small percentage of the workbooks ean be characterized as self 
administering materials. Controlled observation of the classroom usage 
of these materials, however, reveals that a majority of teachers depend 
upon them to the extent that their own personality is almost entirely re 
moved from the teaching-learning situation. Analvsis of the content of 
workbooks gives evidence that these printed materials are not capable of 
providing this situation. Teachers who assign the teaching function to a 
printed page within a workbook are not giving the optimum of learning 
service to their pupils. 
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PURPOSE OF THE ARTICLE 


EDUCATIONAL thinkers have concerned themselves for hundreds of 
years with the problem of curriculum improvement. Our present-day 
school curriculum has evolved out of numerous efforts to improve it by 
repeated revision. However, the rapid changes in the scientific, civic, 
social, industrial, economic, and political life of today have far out- 
stripped changes in the currieulum. 

For the past decade, new emphasis has been put on curriculum re- 
vision. An effort has been made to take the psychology of learning more 
adequately into account in improving the curriculum. Educational think 
ers have pointed the way to a new philosophy of education that helps the 
individual live a happy, interesting, useful life in the immediate present 
and that prepares him for adjustment to a constantly changing future. 

To meet this philosophy, one of the tendencies is to build the new 
eurriculum around the funciions of social life or around major areas of 
human activity and to relate the curriculum content of different grades 
to definite centers of interest or emphasis. 

In a recent study, nine major areas of human activity’ were estab- 
lished, and numerous problems of life were collected under these nine 
areas.* 

It is the purpose of this article’ to establish centers of interest or 
emphasis for grades one through twelve as a partial basis for a workable 
program for the core-curriculum of elementary and secondary schools. 
Another article will be concerned with allocating problems of life to these 
centers of interest or emphasis. 

' Frederick, O. I., and Farquear, Lucile J. ‘* Areas of Human Activity,’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XXX (May, 1937), 672-679. 


* Frederick, O. I., and Farquear, Lucile J, ‘‘ Problems of Life,’’ School Review, 
XLVI (May and June, 1938), 537-545 and 415-422. 

Based on part of a thesis prepared under the general direetion of O. I. Frederick. 
Musselwhite, Lloyd Pace. ** Establishment of Centers of Interest and Allocation of 
Problems of Life to Grade Levels.’’ Master’s Thesis, University, Mississippi: Uni 
versity of Mississippi, 1937. 
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IMPORTANT FACTORS IN CURRICULUM REVISION 


Four important factors that should be taken into account in currie- 


ulum revision are: (1) psychological considerations, (2) current prog- 


ressive practices, (3) available reeent material, and (4) experimentation. 


Many of the attempts at developing a satisfactory curriculum have 


been haphazard and poorly organized because of an effort to satisfy hastily 
a demand that was immediate and urgent. Any curriculum should be 
carefully planned and should be based upon sound psychological prin- 


ciples. 


A second factor in determining what should be ineluded in the cur- 


rieulum is current progressive practices. The value of outstanding prac- 


tices engaged in by other school systems should be reeognized as indica- 


tive of a worthwhile starting point. Courses of study should be examined 


and compared for the best prevailing principles of learning in use. Recent 


outstanding books should be searehed for materials that will make positive 


contributions to curriculum construction. 


An examination of outstanding reeent textbooks should not only dis- 
close good current practices but should also furnish definite indices of 


trends of thought and of new materials available at the various grade 


levels. Although curriculum revision will eventually determine the scope 


and point of view of modern books, curriculum revision eannot run too 


far ahead of the available usable materials and still be met by most 


teachers in an efficient manner. 


The final test of a good curriculum is found in its use in the actual 


school situation. All courses of study should be tried out under the e¢ir- 


cumstances and eonditions for which they were prepared and be revised 


at rather frequent intervals to keep them up-to-date and adapted to new 


and changing ret ds 


The first three of these four factors have been given consideration 


throughout the entire procedure of establishing centers of interest or 


emphasis for the various grade levels. The fourth factor ean be adequately 


considered only through classroom try-out of curriculum materials or- 


ganized under the proposed centers of ¢ mphasis, 


PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


Thirty-one good recent courses of study’ and one hundred sixty-three 


* The thirty-one recent courses of study are listed at the end of the article. Space 
does not permit the listing of the one hundred sixty three outstanding texthooks in 
husiness traiming, re ading, Englisl health, elementary science, general science, biology, 
eography, civies, history, problems of democracy, economics, and 


phvsies, chemistry, 


sociology which were analvzed for centers of emphasis, 
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outstanding recent textbooks were analyzed to determine centers of in- 
terest or emphasis chosen for the content of the curriculum in the dif- 
ferent grades. 

The first step in this procedure was to accept tentatively the following 
centers of interest’ which had been chosen after carefully taking into ae- 
count the experiences of the committee members in teaching children, 
psychological thought as to the progressive development of pupil’s inter- 
ests and breadth of understanding, and the major influences on life: 
Lower Elementary Grades: Life in Home, School, and Community 

Grade |. Life in Home and School 

Grade II. Life in the Immediate Community 

Grade III. Life in the Extended Community 
Upper Klementary Grades: Re lation of Life to the Phys al and Nocial 

Environment 

Grade LV. Life in Markedly Different Physical Environments 

Grade V. Influence of Discoveries and Travel Upon Living 

Grade VI. Development of Inventions, Agencies, and Tools of 

Civilization 
Junior High School: The Individual’s Adjustment to and Use of the 
Physical and Social Environment 

Grade VII. Improving the Home and Scheel 

Grade VIII. Finding a Place in the Community and Social Life 

Grade IX. Using Science and Social and Governmental Agencies 
Senior High School: Problems and Trends in Living 

Grade X. Problems in Improving Biological and Material Condi- 

tions Through the Ages 

Grade XI. Problems of Improving Social, Economic, and Business 

Conditions Through the Ages 

Grade XII. Influences and Trends in American Life 

Next, large charts were made with the centers of interest or emphasis 
at the various grade levels listed horizontally across the top. The names 
of the courses of study were arranged alphabetically in a vertical eolumn 
down the left side. After a careful analysis of each good recent course of 
study seleeted for this investigation, centers of interest or emphasis® were 
written in the chart at the grade level designated by the course of study. 

Some courses of study offered definite centers of interest that were used 
in their own phrasing. In others, it was necessary to use the findings 
selectively or to interpret them in terms of the centers of interest accepted 
as tentative. 

° Mississippi, Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Bulletin No. 3. Jack 


son: State Department of Education, 1936, 
®*In some cases subjects, such as World History or Biology, were listed in the 
course of study. These, however, indicate a center of emphasis or interest. 
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The same procedure was used in making a chart from one hundred 
sixty-three recent outstanding textbooks. Where the textbooks did not 
specify a definite grade for their use, trends in programs’ found in Mono- 
graph Number 19 of the National Survey of Seeondary Edueation were 
used as a basis for grade placement. 

The comparisons of current progressive practices pictured by these 
charts indicated certain strengths and weaknesses of the original set-up 
of centers of interest. Sufficient variation was disclosed by the investiga- 
tion to indicate a need for revising in some particulars the tentative cen- 
ters of interest or emphasis. 

After the desirable changes and amplifications were made in the cen- 
ters of interest or emphasis, they were checked against the following five 
eriteria : 

1. The center of emphasis should exert significant influence on the 

major areas of human activity. 

2. There should be numerous objects and activities within the area 

of each center of emphasis that are of interest to children of that 

grade. 

3. There should be adequate instructional material of suitable diffi- 
culty to develop each center of emphasis at the grade level indi- 
eated. 

t. The center of emphasis should offer opportunity for the pupils to 
participate in significant undertakings. 

5. The centers of emphasis should provide for progressive growth of 
the pupils from grade to grade. 

After applying the preceding procedures, the centers of emphasis 
listed below were chosen for grades one through twelve. Following each 
center of emphasis, its scope is indieated in parentheses. 

Lower Elementary Grades: Becoming Better Acquainted with the 

Physical and Social Environment 

Grade I. Life in the Home and School. (Lite of ehildren, other 
people, plants, and animals) 

Grade Il. Life in the Immediate Community. (Life of children, 
other people, plants, and animals) 

Grade LIT. Life in the County, State, and Nation. (Life of chil- 
dren, other people, plants, and animals) 

Upper Elementary Grades: Understanding the Influence of the 

Physical and Social Environment on Life 

Grade IV. Influence of Different Physical Environments on Life. 
(Life of children, other people, plants, and animals in our state, 
our nation, and other parts of the world) 


* Loomis, A. K., Lide, Edwin S., and Johnson, B. Lamar. The Program of Studies. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
eation, Monograph No, 19. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1933. 
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Grade V. Influence of Travel, Adventure, and Advancing Physical 
Frontiers on Life. (lite of children, other people, plants, and 
animals in our state, our nation, and other parts of the world 
through the ages) 

Grade VI. Influence of Languages, Mathematics, Governments, 
and Social Institutions and Agencies on Life. (Tuman life and 
physical conditions in our state, our nation, and other countries 
through the ages) 

Junior High School: Adjusting to and Using the Physical and 

Social Environment 

(irade Fitting into and Ising the TIome, Ni hool., and C'om- 
munity. (In our state, our nation, and other countries through 
the ages 

Grade VILL. Adjusting Life to Scientific Inventions and Machine 
Production. (In our state, our nation, and other countries 
through the ages) 

Grade IX. Using Science and Nocial and Governmental Agencies 
for the Welfare of the Public. (In our state, our nation, and 
other countries through the ages) 

Senior High School: Controlling and Improving the Physical and 

Social Environment 

Grade X. Controlling and Improving Biological and Social Con- 
ditions. (In our state, our nation, and other countries through 
the ages) 

Grade XI. Controlling and Improving Physical, Economic, and 
Business Conditions. (In our state, our nation, and other 
countries through the ages) 

Grade XII. Unde rstanding Major Ne neific ial, onomic, 
Business, and Governmental Movements and Trends. (In our 
state, our nation, and other countries through the ages) 

As a further cheek upon the grade placement of the proposed centers 
of emphasis, two charts were constructed. Careful examination of the 
charts revealed that in all instances the proposed centers of emphasis were 
either in modal position or definitely within the extremes of grade place- 
ment of the centers of emphasis in the recent courses of study and out- 
standing textbooks used in the investigation. Therefore, the centers of 
emphasis seemed sufficiently well established for use in a dynamie core- 


curriculum in elementary and secondary schools. 


EXPANDING THE ITORIZONS OF PUPILS 


The centers of emphasis just presented provide for the gradual ex- 


pansion of the horizon of the pupil. In grades one through three the pupil 
becomes better acquainted with home and sehool, then the immediate eom- 
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munity, and then the county, state, and nation. In grade four the pupil’s 
horizon is extended to include other parts of the world. In grades five 
through twelve, the pupil’s knowledge of the past in relation to vital 
present-day problems is expanded gradually. 

The horizon of the pupils is extended gradually also by the way in 
which the physieal and social environments are considered in the four 
groups of three grades each. These groups of grades emphasize in order : 
(1) becoming better acquainted with, (2) understanding the influence of, 
(3) adjusting to and using, and (4) controlling and improving the physi- 


eal and social environments. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


The centers of emphasis suggested by the thirty-one good recent 
courses of study and one hundred sixty-three outstanding recent text- 
hooks investigated varied considerably in wording, content, and grade 
placement. There was less agreement in all three respects in grades seven 
through twelve than in grades one through six. Therefore, other investiga- 
tors might have used the same data and have arrived at centers of em- 
phasis somewhat different in wording, in content, and In grade placement 
from those presented in this article. 

The purpose of the investigation was not to determine a set of centers 
of emphasis which would be universally accepted as best. Much more 
scientifie study of the interests and needs of pupils at various stages of 
growth is essential before any ideal set of centers of emphasis can be 
formulated. 

The purpose of this investigation was to arrive at centers of emphasis 
for grades one through twelve which would be practical, vital, and highly 
suggestive and helpful to many schools. An attempt has been made not 
only to take into aeeount eurrent progressive practices and available out- 
standing recent materials, represented by the courses of study and text- 
books examined but also to consider carefully the interests and progressive 
development of pupils, a dynamic philosophy of education, and the major 
influences of life. 

The centers of emphasis arrived at for grades one through twelve are 
comprehensive in scope. They are not extreme in content or grade place- 
ment. They provide a basis for gradually expanding the horizons of the 
pupils in terms of both space and time. They give the pupils an oppor 
tunity to develop gradually a better understanding of the problems of life 


in the physieal and social environments. And fifth, they provide the 


: 
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pupils with an opportunity to use knowledge of the past as an aid in 
solving vital present-day problems and in planning for the future. There- 
fore, these centers of emphasis, or similar ones, provide a good basis for 
grade placement in a dynamie core-curriculum in elementary and second- 


ary schools. 


to 
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GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN CONNECTICUT C.C.C, CAMPS 
FRANCES M, CLARKE 
Connecticut College for Women 
and 
JAMES H. SKULLY’ 
Director of C.C.C. Education in Connecticut 


THe establishment of the C.C.C. camps in the United States has ere- 
ated a problem of guidance which aims toward mental and physical re- 
habilitation of our American youth. To facilitate and direct this work 
of guidance, in the State of Connecticut a testing procedure has been tried 
out to obtain information as to the mental ability, the amount of ae- 
quired education, the interests and the personality traits of the enrollees 
of its C.C.C. camps. This testing procedure was carried on under the 
direction of competent educational advisers who have had technieal and 
professional training for this work. 

Every effort was made, in the collection of data, to insure an exten- 
sive geographical survey in order to encompass a truly representative 
cross section of Connecticut C.C.C. enrollees. Groups of enrollees from 
every camp in Connecticut were selected, including a group of rookies, 
that is, men who had joined the C.C.C. eamp within two weeks; company 
leaders; diligent enrollees; problem eases, i.e., backward boys who seemed 
to belong in a low ability group, and also the groups of boys of the street 
corner type, who were forever running off to the nearest town for diver- 
sion, and finally, as far as could be determined, a group heterogeneous in 
accomplishment, ability, aspirations, ete. 

The Bregman Revision of the Army Alpha Examination, Form A, was 
given to some 850 unselected enrollees of the civilian conservation corps 
eamps. The Thorndike-MeCall Reading Seale was given to 150 enrollees ; 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to 200 enrollees, and a questionnaire 
designed to sample interests was administered to 500 C.C.C, enrollees. 

Results.—The results of this test of mental ability indicates that the 
group found in the Connecticut C.C.C, camps is not a typieal eross section 
of Ameriean youth. The median mental age is 16.0 years. One-fourth of 
the eases have a mental age above 17.4 vears, and one-fourth of the cases 
have mental ability below 14.45 vears. 

It will be noted from Table I that approximately 50 percent of the 

‘This survey was made possible by the coéperation of the Edueational advisers of 


each C, C, C. camp in the state, and by the work of the classes in Mental Measurements 
at Connecticut College for Women, New London, Connecticut. 
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CC. group equi ils or execeds in score the upper quarter of the popula- 
tion at large as determined by the results obtained in testing 1,500,000 
recruits during the World War period of 1917 to 1919. The median score 
of the C.C.C. enrollees is 92, with a percentile equivalent of 74 when inter- 
preted in terms of pereentiles of the general population furnished by 
Bregman. 

We ean say, then, that the C.C.C. enrollees in Connecticut are above 
the average, as a group, when compared to the findings in the most repre- 
sentative survey so far obtained, namely the results during the World War 
period in testing reeruits. The C.C.C. group is not comparable to any 
school group or to any gathering of average adults. 

We find a very wide range in the distribution of the scores obtained 
in the C.C.C. survey, similar to that made by the native white draft of 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF Scores or C.C.C. ENROLLEES AND INTERPRETATION 
TERMS OF NORMS FURNISHED BY BREGMAN 


S. Army recruits furnished by Bregman 


Cc. Cc. C. Enrollees Norms based on 1,500,000 U 


Percent of 


Percentile 
No. of Percent Range equivalent for Letter Class Range 94,004 drafted 
Cases Total of Score total population grade men obtaining 
Equiv. score 


+ 135 2 18 19.5 1 
25.8 134 105 #2 » 81.5 B Superior 16.5—17 8.0 
30.5 104to 75 80.7 to 62 C+ High Average 15.0—16.4 18.2 
22.6 74 43 6l Average 25.0 

5.2 Sto 26 336 (Ute 19 C Low Average 13.0—14.9 23.8 
2.1 24to 15 D Inferior 11.0—12.9 17.0 
14 7 D— Very Inferior 9.4 wae 


tter Grade Classification M.A. Equiv. 


High Average 


Average 13.7 


Army White draft 61 ( 
94,004 cases 

Army Officers 135 \ Very Superior 18 

the United States Army who were sufficiently literate to take the Alpha 
examination. Thus, this is a heterogeneous group with which educational 
advisers must deal. 

In comparing our results with those obtained in the Douglass-Allen 
Claremont Survey in California,? we find a great difference in the char- 
acter of the Connecticut enrollee. Douglass reports differences between 
camps, but in giving the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 


to 2.068 unselected enrollees, he found a mean mental age of 13 years six 


uuglass-Allen, Study of C.C.C. Educational Program, 1954. ¢ 


“laremont College, 


Californis 


111 
219 
259 
192 
i4 
18 
‘ 
850 Median Score 
Cc. C. C. Enrollees 92 C+ 16 
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months, and obtained a distribution in which one-fourth of the men have 
mental ages below eleven years eight months, and one-fourth have mental 
ages above fifteen years six months. Since we have every reason to believe 
that our selection of subjects for testing is a representative one, this sug- 
gests a difference in the type of youth applying for admission in Con- 
necticut camps. 

These results suggest that the only way in which an educational pro- 
gram can be effectively planned is by provision for classes and activities 
adapted to different grades of ability and offering a maximum of oppor- 
tunity for individual study. The assumption that all C.C.C. enrollees are 
limited in ability to learn and should be given only handwork or non- 
academic courses is grieviously incorrect, as demonstrated by this fact 
that in an attempt to test a representative group we found the mental 
ability of the C.C.C. enrollees ranges from subnormal to genius, and ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the C.C.C. group equals or exceeds in score 


the upper quartile of the population at large. 


TABLE II 


RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND INTELLIGENCE 


School Grades : ... 0-6 7-8 9-10 11-12 College Not Listed 
Median Score with Test I... 56 75 96 132 145.5 
No. of Cases. . 26 213 255 204 10 142 


Total 850 


Age of Group.—The most outstanding characteristic of the Con- 
necticut C.C.C. group is that of youth. The average chronological age of 
the enrollees tested was 19.5, while most of the enrollees are between 
17 and 22 in age. 

Education and Intelligence.—The amount of education an individual 
ean aequire is determined, among other things, by his intelligence. We 
find a very definite relationship between the amount of education as shown 
in the number of years of schooling and intelligence as measured by the 
Bregman Revision of the Army Alpha. In Table IT we have indicated the 
increase in median score with amount of schooling. 

Education.—The most prevalent grade completed is the eighth and 
the twelfth is the next most prevalent in spite of the existance of the 
Junjor high school. It is apparent that the eighth grade is still the grade 
of greatest elimination of pupils from the school system. The average man 
in our group has completed the 9.28 grade. We do find a range in amount 
of schooling obtained from the fourth grade te college graduation. 
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Reading Ability.—The average reading ability as determined by the 


results obtained in administering the Thorndike MeCall Reading Test to 


TABLE Ill 


BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


RESULTS witH C.C.C, Group or 200 Boys 


Bl B2 St B3 It B4 D§ 
Measurement of Neuroti Measurement of Self Measurement of Intro- Measurement of 
Tendency Sufficiency version-Extroversion Dominance-Submission 


Median Score Ql Q3 Median Score QL MedianScore Ql Q3 MedianScore Qi Q3 
53 2 a5 17 31 l 67 26 «666 12 
© equiv 78 equiv. 50 66 equiv. 56 76 28 “Lequiv. 39 70 19 


* High Score—emotionally unstable. Low Score—well balanced. 1 percent of group secured 
to Bernreuter, indicates need for psychiatric or medical advice 

asking for sympathy or encouragement, and 
and often seek advice and 


scores which. accor 


or hich prefer to he alone, rarely 
tend to ignore the advice of others. Those scoring low dislike solitude 


c hich tend to be introverted, that is, imaginative and tend to live withir 
r that is, rarely worry, seldom suffer emotional 


are extroverted 


themselves Those scoring 
ing for action. Scores on this test bear the same significance 


d rarely substitute dav dream 


upsets, ar 
as do similar scores on the B1 N Seale 
oringe high this tend to dominate others in face-to-face situations 


Those scor 


Persons 


submissive 


ing low tend to be 


150 enrollees is found to be that of the average fifth grade child, vielding 
an average reading age of 12 years and two months, with a range of from 


7 years to 17 vears. This is possibly too small a group on which to base 
any conclusions. The 1,983 unselected enrollees tested by Douglass-Allen 


survey who were given the Nelson-Denny Reading Test had an average 
reading age of 14 vears 11 months in reading. This would suggest that a 


more extensive survey of reading ability in Connecticut camps might yield 


a higher average, and of course the difference in tests used prevents com- 


parison. 
Rank of Hobbies for All Camps.—A questionnaire was prepared in 
order to determine something of the leisure time pursuits of the enrollees. 


We found for a group of 500 enrollees the following sports, in order of 


popularity, out-ranked all others in general interest: baseball, football, 


movies, driving, radio, dancing, swimming, hunting, and mechanies. Read- 


ing was of considerable interest as a hobby; the reading of popular maga- 
zines, mechanies and detective stories led. We found, as did Douglass and 


Allen, the type of fiction to which the enrollees turn in largest numbers 
ean be classified as being of the poorest type in popularly written maga- 


zines. Interest in adventure stories, similar to that found dominating. the 
unsupervised reading 6f the boy of 12 to 14 is characteristie of the C.C.C. 


camp enrollees. Next in interest value are mystery stories, romance; least, 


history and biography. 
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Interest in an educational program including formal school subjects 
is not great. On the whole, there seems to be a general attitude of dislike 
of subjects which were studied in a period of formal education, and there 
is more interest in an edueational program based on practical work or the 
moving picture type of visual education and the like, which ean be closely 
tied up with hobbies of various kinds and has a novel appeal. Large work 
rather than small painstaking work is preferred by 80 percent of the 
group. 

A study of the poetry published in camp newspapers is suggestive in 
regard to the enrollee attitudes. This can perhaps be summarized in a 
verse entitled, ‘‘I’m Satisfied,’’ written by a camp poet: 

I know that [’m no model for anyone to see, 

I know that a million guys are better off than me. 
I’m just an ordinary person, vet I don’t complain, 
Beeause I know a million more are totally inane. 

Personality Inventory—The Bernreuter Personality Inventory ad- 
ministered to 200 unseleeted enrollees was scored for neurotic tendency, 
self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, and dominance-submission, and 
gives further insight as to the heterogeneous character of the group in 
C.C.C. camps. With respect to neurotie tendency, scores range from ex- 
tremely high, indicating emotional instability, to extremely low, indicating 
emotionally well-balanced persons. The median score of — 53 yields a per- 
centile equivalent of 54, based on the norms furnished by Bernreuter for 
high school boys. One percent of the group obtained scores above the 
98 pereentile, and according to Bernreuter, would profit from psychiatric 
or medical advice, 

When seored for the tendeney to introversion or extroversion, the 
median seore of .351 yields a percentile equivalent of 56, based on the 
norms furnished for high school boys. There is a range of seores indi- 
eating variation within the group from types who rarely worry, seldom 
suffer from emotional upset, or substitute day dreaming for action, to 
extremely introverted types who are imaginative and live within them- 
selves a great deal. 

With respect to self-sufficiency, the median seore of +19, with a 
percentile equivalent to 50, indieates that, as a group, C.C.C. boys are 
average, but within the group, there is a wide range from the one extreme 
of those tending to dislike solitude and to seek advice and encouragement, 
to those whom, according to Bernreuter’s characterization, prefer to be 
alone and rarely ask for sympathy or encouragement, and tend to ignore 


the advice of others. 
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Finally, with respect to the tendency to dominance or submission, the 
heterogeneity of a C.C.C. group once more is manifest. The median score 
of + 26, with a percentile equivalent of 39, indicates that, as a group, the 
(.C.C, boys tend to be below average in dominance, although we find a 
range of score from + 133 in the 97 percentile, indicating a decided tend- 
eney to dominate others in face-to-face situations, to a score of — 83, with 
a percentile equivalent of 2, indicating a decided tendeney to be sub- 
missive. 

In summary, these results impress us with the normal distribution of 
personality traits within the C.C.C. group, and the consequent hetero- 
geneity of the adjustment problems involved. 

Conclusions with Re spect to Guidance.—The guidance problem of an 
educational adviser of a C.C.C. camp is serious. These results show that 
there exists a wide distribution of mental ability in the C.C.C. camps, in- 
cluding some whose mental ability, as determined by the test given, is so 
low that in the army they were either excused from service or assigned to 
special labor battalions in which more than average supervision was 
needed. The results show that the C.C.C. camps in the state of Connecticut 
also contain more boys of mental ability of the A, B, and C + letter grade 
class than is so in the Army findings, for whom an entirely different type 
of educational program must be worked out. The necessity for some 
means for classification of this very heterogeneous group is definitely 
indicated. The conclusive demonstration, during the World War, that 
intelligence tests can be of value in the organization of men, calls for an 
application of this in the C.C.C. camp guidance program. The superiority 
of the C.C.C. groups tested in this study, as compared to the average ob- 
tained in the Army and also in the Douglass-Allen Survey, suggests that 
if the group is as representative as we attempted to make it, regional dif- 
ferences operate in the admission to camps, giving us a more select group 
on the whole, for whom to provide in an educational program and ealling 
for an entirely different type of adaptation than that required in other 
sections of the country. 

The amount of schooling possessed by the C.C.C. enrollee shows wide 
distribution, and bears a definite positive relationship to his intelligence, 
that is, the amount of education he can acquire has been determined, 
among other things, by his intelligence. While mental test results show 
that the assumption that all C.C.C. enrollees are limited in ability to learn 
and should be given only hand-work and non-academic courses is false, 


questionnaire results suggest that general attitude toward academic work 
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and past school experience is negative. The situation is further compli- 
cated as shown in the results obtained through the use of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory by the heterogeneity of the group with respect to 
neurotic tendeney, submissiveness and dominance. self-sufficiency, and 
introversion and extroversion. The need for an edueational program based 
on attitudes is indicated as necessary. 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM SOLVING 


I have before me a copy of Cireular 8, of the Department of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Research Service in 
Edueation; Suggestive Research Titles pertaining to Education in Penn- 
sylvania. The document is sixteen pages in length, contains a foreword ; 
a form for reporting research in progress, a table of contents, an intro- 
duetion, and twelve pages of problems or areas in which research is par- 
ticularly needed, classified as follows: adult education, current eduea- 
tional conditions, curriculum studies, educational administration, elemen- 
tary edueation, higher education history and philosophy of education, 
libraries, school plants, secondary education, teacher edueation and cer- 
tification and testing and research, 

In the foreword and introduction ef this bulletin attention is called to 
the facet that the educational program of any state requires careful plan- 
ning augmented by sound research; that there is a demand upon the part 
of school officials, graduate schools, and groups of research workers of the 
state of Pennsylvania for guidance in research; and that the best interest 
of edueation will be served from planned cooperation, Particular atten- 
tion is called to the waste of duplieation and possible gaps in unplanned 
research, 

This is by no means the first attempt that. has been made to pool the 
efforts of many persons for a common good. Many professional organiza- 
tions through committees, departments of edueation, and voluntary 
groups of individuals of various numbers have bound themselves together 
for the coéperative study of the problems of education in many fields and 
for many years. Many city school systems have employed similar means 
of studying the problems of education. The thing, however, about the 
Pennsylvania plan that attracts the reader’s attention is that this is, if 
others have not been overlooked, the first attempt that has been made 
to date to pool the research efforts of an entire state; to give guidance to 
this effort and to invite all to participate who will. The plan recognizes 


the importance of research, the importance of field research, and the 
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necessity for the codperative efforts of many persons in a diffieult and 
complex area of human cctivity. While no reference is made to the fact, 
the plan will doubtless contribute too, to the education of teachers in 
service by giving them an opportunity to see problems and to work with 
the various supervisory agencies of the state in their solutions. 

The writer has on numerous oceasions stressed the importance of prob- 
lem solving for teachers, pupils, and supervisors alike. Many other per- 
sons have done likewise. The hope, 1 suppose, is that individuals at all 
levels of maturity and in all walks of life, may be lead sooner or later to 
more intelligent behavior. James Harvey Robinson a number of years ago 
pointed out that most people do not think; they rationalize. They act first 
and discover the reason later. Some have never learned how to get the 
facts; and some can never face the facts after they have them. This most 
certainly is true in the field of social behavior and it would seem to be 
true in education. The State of Pennsylvania, I think, is entitled to eon- 
eratulations for an important step in the right direction. 

A. S. Barr 
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Handbook 
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Book C 


316. $3.00. 


PATERSON, 


for Counse lors 
(New 


ympany, 


MUND G. A 
in High 
York: MeGraw-Hill 
Inc., 1938), pp. xvii 
Rutu. Counseling Technics in 

and New 


Harper and 


Schools 


Seco dary School 


ers, 1937 pp. x 150 S200, 


Petrus, CLYDE ELAINE. Subject Head 
ings in Education: A Systematic List 
for Use in a Dictionary Catalog (New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1938), pp. 188. $: 


WAY, JOHN L. 


..75. 
RIDG Scientific Illustration 
Pasadena, California: Stanford Uni- 


versity Press, 1938), pp. Xiv 173. 
$4.00. 
These 


not because they deal with the same phase 


hand 


volumes are grouped together, 


of education, but because all are 


books of interest to research workers. 


with techniques of 


The first two deal 
counseling and guidance, the third with 


the educational subject headings for use 


in cataloguing library materials, and the 


last with graphic and pictorial repre- 


sentation. 
When a movement has attained suffi 


cient momentum and has accumulated a 


reasonable body of evidence or practice, 


t usually is analyzed in authoritative 
shion in a yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Fre 


a yearbook is accompanied 


such 


que 
or followed by other publications on the 
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same topic, as in the case of the 1938 
yearbook on guidance and the two books 
on counseling listed above. 

Schneidler, Williamson 


have prepared their handbook to meet the 


Paterson, and 


needs of counselors, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and students-in-training for per- 
sonnel work, as well as personnel workers 
in business and industry. They consider 
vuidance services as covering educational, 


health, 


Aside from discussions 


vocational, personal, and eco- 


nomie problems. 
of diagnosis in terms of techniques and 
treatment of educational, vocational, and 
personal problems, the major portion of 
the book is devoted to the various types 
of tests useful in guidance: scholastic 


aptitude, academie achievement, voca 
tional achievement, personality tests and 
questionnaires, and special aptitude. 

The handbook by Strang outlines tech 
niques for dealing with individuals, and 
is complementary and supple- 
mentioned 


mentary to the previously 


trentment of guidance with its emphasis 


on group testing. The topies discussed 


are: Personnel records, case study, the 


interview, observation, and the rating 


autobiography and related 


A bibliography of 264 items 


and 


scale, 


technique 


is listed, with numerous cross-references 
to it, making the book in effect a sum- 
mary of the work accomplished in the 


Most 
of the chapters end with pointed sugges 
The present 


field of counseling and guidance. 


tions for further research. 


treatise is one of a series of five, the 


York: 
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other volumes dealing with: (1) the ad 
ministrative aspects of personnel work, 
(2) the behavior and background of stu- 
dents, (3) group techniques (forthcom- 


ing), and (4) vocational guidance and 


placement (fortheoming). 

Pettus has added a third valuable list 
of subject headings in education to the 
two already available in the form of the 
Education Index 


Sub je ct 


and Voegelein’s List of 
Headings (1928). 
The advantage of the new list for cata- 


Educational 


loguing library materials is in the in- 
clusion of definitions of terms and in the 
grouping of related headings under the 
major subdivisions of education. Since 
the headings and definitions are classified 
fields of 
alphabetically, an 


uccording to major education 


rather than alpha- 


index to all the terms has been 


The total number of 


hetieal 
provided. terms is 
1190. The 


both students of education and librarians. 


publication will be useful to 
The heading and definitions, along with 
earlier efforts in the same area, will be 
valuable in the preparation of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Dictionary of Education. 
Ridgway’s manual on scientific illus- 
tration was prepared for workers in sci- 
than the social science area, 
but can be applied with advantage to 
Many of the 


are from 


ence other 


education and psychology. 


45 illustrations and figures 
geology and natural history, as is to be 
expected in view of the author’s work as 
illustrator and artist for the 
California Institute of 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and 
as former chief illustrator for the United 
While not a 


much of 


scientific 


Technology and 


States Geological Survey. 
manual of freehand drawing, 
the the 


vanced character beyond the level of per- 


material of book is of an ad- 
formance of the typical graduate student 
or research worker who has not had train- 
should 


prove useful not only in the preparation 


ing in scientific illustration. It 
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of manuscripts that require illustrations, 
but as a textbook for the study of the 
problems treated. 

CARTER V, Goop 
University of Cincinnati 


PRITCHARD, MirniAM C. The Mechanical 
Ability of Subnormal Boys. Contribu- 
No. 699 (New 


Bureau of Publications, Teach- 


tions to Education, 
York: 
College, Columbia 


ers University, 


1937), pp. x + 73. $1.60. 

The author of this monograph states 
that: ‘‘It is the purpose of this study 
to test by experimental methods some fac- 
tors apart from intelligence which might 
be contributing forces in the trade train- 


subnormal boys.’’ 


ing performance of 
The project was an ambitious one. Some 
of the questions considered were: What 


is the relationship between mechanical 
ability test scores and abstract intelli- 
gence test scores? What is the relation- 
ship between seores on mechanical ability 
tests and performance in the trade train- 
ing situation? Is a standardized interest 
blank of selective value in predicting per- 
formance in a trade training situation? 
The sub- 


jects in the study were 79 Jewish boys of 


What part does character play? 
adolescent age in a New York City voca- 
tional school for orphans. 

Some of the results obtained were as 
follows: 

1. No significant relationship was found 
between intelligence test scores and 
mechanical ability test scores. 

2. The success group in the trade train- 
ing situation scored significantly 

higher on tests of mechanical ability 

than the failure group. 


3. A blank 
found of little value in predicting per- 


standardized interest was 
formance, 

t. There was no significant relationship 

(as measured by 


between character 


‘the Maller character sketches) and 
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standing in the trade training situa 
tion. 

This study is open to a number of seri- 
ous objections. One of the outstanding 
criticisms is due to the ambiguous defini 
tion of terms. Within the first two pages 
of the monograph the terms ‘‘subnor- 
mal’? and ‘*mentally deficient’’ are in- 
troduced but are not differentially de- 
fined. By implication the reader is led to 
assume that they are synonymous. Later, 
the author states: ‘‘In the present study, 
we have adopted the definition of sub- 
normal children given by Hollingworth: 
‘Those who deviate from the norm in 
the direction of inferiority, we eall the 
subnormal children.’ Four eategories of 
the incepted intelligence classification will 
be included, namely, the moron, the bor 
derline, the dull, and the dull-normal.’’ 
The author aecepts Hollingworth’s defi 
nition but does not tell what specifie eri- 
teria were used in diagnosis. Were the 
diagnoses based solely upon IQ classifica 
tions? Another criticism which may be 
raised is that the author does not inform 
is whether the subjects in the study had 
previously been exposed to formboard 
and mechanieal tests. The reader is not, 
therefore, in a position to evaluate the 
possible effeets of previous administra 
tion—a consideration of recognized im 
portance in the treatment of psycho 
metric data, 

The style is prolix, the presentation 
poorly organized, and tables are given 
without adequate accompanying explana- 
tions. There is careful documentation of 
reference materials but many of the stud 
ies referred to are merely cited or de 
scribed but not interpreted as, for ex 
ample, in the presentation of materials 
bearing on mental growth after 14 vears. 

The value of the study derives not from 
its contributions to the topic of the me 


chanical ability of subnormal boys but 
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from its emphasis upon the necessity for 
a more diversified testing program of 
those who are mentally retarded. This 
is a desideratum but too much cannot be 
expected from such a procedure at pres- 
ent since, as the author points out, ‘‘ the 
inadequacies of the present vocational 
tests minimize the importance that ean be 
placed upon any interpretation of results 
derived through their use. It not only is 
essential that the number of aptitude and 
trade tests be increased, but also that 
such additional measures be evaluated 
against performance in actual industrial 
work rather than remote performance in 
shop courses, 

ANTHONY J. MITRANO 
The Training School 
Vineland, Ne w Je u 


KeLTy, Mary G. Learning and Teaching 
Ilistory in the Middle Grades (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1936), pp. viii 
O94, $2.40, 

This book takes the place of Miss 
Kelty's earlier volume for the elementary 
grades. It is not a revision; it is a new 
book, rewritten from cover to cover, in- 
corporating the results of the author’s 
rich experience and research over a pe 
riod of vears. Where her earlier book 
showed much dependence upon the Mor 
rison unit procedure, this volume retains 
the unit approach but recognizes the fact 
that there is no one method from the 
point of view either of organization or of 
procedure. 

art I, ‘*The Psychological and Social 

Foundations,’’ should be of great value 

to social studies teachers on all grade 

levels. Here the realistie suggestions on 
objectives, the social-science program, the 
learning process, the reading problem, an 
integrated technique, and many other 

Kelty, Mary G. Teaching American History 


in the Midale Grades of the Eleme niary School 


1928 


i 
{ 
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questions which commonly bewilder the 
teacher. Of considerable interest is the 
author’s discussion and analysis of the 
social studies pattern which appears to 
be evolving out of school practices. Miss 
Kelty feels that this emerging pattern 
tends to stress integration in the pri- 
mary grades, junior high school, and to 
some extent in the junior college, retain 
ing subject units in the middle grades, 
senior high school and senior college and 
Part I is of 
versal significance that it might well he 


graduate years. such uni 
used as a required reading for a course 
in methods in the social studies. 

Parts II, ILL, and IV are devoted to 
eighteen carefully outlined units in Early 
and Later American History and the Be- 
ginnings of Civilization, with detailed 
teaching and study aids, references for 
extensive and intensive reading, for inde 
pendent reading and lower group read 
ing, suggested activities and multi-sensory 
nids and tests. 

The reviewer considers this one of the 
most significant recent books in the social 


studies field. Burr W. 


University of Wisconsin 


B. New Teehniques 
in Social Science Teachina: i 
Book (Stapleton, New York: The John 
Willig Press, Inc., 1956), 311 pp. $2.75. 
The title of this book is misleading: 

the experienced teacher will find little 

Nor is it a case book 

term. Dr. 


HAMPTON, VERNON 
Case 


here that is new. 


in the striet sense of the 
Hampton's approach is auto-biegraphical 
und subjeetive. Ife describes and evalu 
ates techniques which he has found help 
ful in the course of a rich and varied 
teaching experience. In a few instance 
he deseribes methods which other teachers 
have found stimulating. There is almost 
no documentation and no bibliography. 


Beginning teachers will find the book 
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helpful because of its practical, non-theo 
retical approach, the variety of techniques 
deseribed, and the author’s insistence 
upon the importance of inspired teaching 
as a sine qua non, 

The format of the book is deceiving. 
Despite its 311 numbered pages, almost 
50 are completely blank and many more 
are partially so. The printed material 


have been set up in 100 pages, 


might 
or even less. The book can be read easily 


in two hours. 
Burr W. PHILLIPS 


University of Wisconsin 


The Management of 
Schools 


TiEGS, ERNEST W. 
Learning in the Elementary 
New York: 

Company, 1937), pp. xiv 

This book represents an effort to pre 


Longmans, Green ‘and 


306, $2.80. 
sent the major implications of the present 
educational confusion concerning the 
functions and goals of education and to 
establish a basie educational philosophy 
for teachers in the elementary school. 
The author endeavors to demonstrate for 
teachers how these prineiples ean be ef 
fectively applied in the major subject 
areas of the curriculum. 

It is apparent that the author of this 
hook has in mind an approach to the 
problems of instruction that is quite dif- 
from that found in some of the 


hooks 


methods which emphasize 


ferent 


recont about elementary school 
‘‘creative edu 
eation,’’ ‘‘learning through activities,’’ 


‘*the play way,’’ and similar concepts. 
It appears that the author takes the stand 
that the curriculum should not be deter 
mined primarily by the consideration of 
child 


the responsible agent of society has the 


interests, but that the teacher as 
obligation of selecting ‘‘ units of work’’ 
that are most likely to achieve the recog- 
nized objectives of the work in the vari 
fields.’’ 


Throughout the diseussion the author em 


ous ** spec fic teaching learning 
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phasizes the importance « f a clear defini 
tion of educational objectives so that 
both the teacher and the pupils will know 
what the objectives of the units of work 
are. It is not clear how these objectives 
are to be arrived at. The author quotes 
numerous accepted lists of general and 
specific goals which should be very help 
ful for 
up-to-date and from excellent sources. It 


teachers. In general these are 


i true that they emphasize the ‘‘sub 
ject’? approach to the curriculum rather 
than the ‘‘integration’’ point of view. 
makes it clear that 
of the work of the 
divided 
He points ou 


However, the author 
he does not cones ive 
water 


the 


assroom as being into 
tight compartments. 
well recognized fact that in any we ll man 
aged instructional program the teacher 
the relationships 


the various fields of learnin 


ean bring out vital 


among ¢, thus 
insuring the best kind of integration. 
The divided 


Part I is devoted to a discussion of cur- 


book 1s into two parts. 


ry 


rent educational philosé phy and theo 


Part II consists of a series of ten chaqy 


ters. There are yparate chapters tor 


reading, language, and { r, writing 
and spelling, arithmetic, the social stud- 
j industrial arts, 


In each 


ies, music, art, science, 
and mental and physical health. 
of these ten chapters there is a statement 
specific ob 


of objectives, a discussion 


jectives for various grade levels, a gen- 


discussion of procedures usually in 


Fa list of 


eral 


recommended prac 


statement at 


prop Nate ma 


tices, & 
discussion 
proc 


determining 


terials of instruction, 2 brief 


of diagnostic and remedial 


and a list of tests for 
which the necepted objectives 


Because of lim 


extent to 


are being achieved. tn 


tions of space the discussion 1s very 


eral and there is a minimum of references 


ist! 


in footnotes to sources of evidence 


fying the recommended practices The 


author however, makes numerous x 
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eellent available sum 


maries of procedures and on the whole 


adaptations of 


takes positions on various controversial 
that 
points on which there is a lack of clear 


points indieate an awareness of 
evidence. Readers who are familiar with 
recent investigations will take exception 
to some of the practices recommended, 
for example, the recommended use of the 
Betts Ready-to Read Tests (p. 63) or the 
that not he 


taught to pupils with a mental age of 


statement reading should 
less than 74 to 76 months (p. 61). 

In the opinion of the 
book will be very helpful for teachers of 


reviewer this 
experience and for supervisory and ad 


ministrative officers who wish to get 
quick overview of current trends found 
effort 


overcome the inadequacies in current edu 


in schools where an is made to 


cational programs and to utilize what 
seems best in the newer methods that are 
being developed by those who are ready 
to revolutionize the program of instruc 
tion The 
well written and easy to understand. The 
short books listed at the ends 


of the several chapters will assist the 


along radical lines. book is 


series of 
interested reader to go more fully into 
the matters that are discussed, 
Leo J, BRUPCKNER 
Vniversity of Minnesota 
WALLENSTEIN, NEHEMIAH. Character and 
Personality of Children 
Hlomes. Contributions to 
No. 72 New York: Bureau of Pub 


lieations, Teachers ‘ollege, 


from Brol. en 


Education, 


Columbia 
University, 1937 pp. vi 86. $1.60. 


Nehemiah Wallenstein 


whether or not 


In this study 
has sought to establish 
the impairment of the ensemble of the 
home in the lacking of one or both of 
the parents is associated with inferiority 
in certain aspects of character and per 
school 


The study evidences the careful utiliza 


sonality of elementary children. 


the form 
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tion of standardized measures and the 
studious matching of the ‘‘broken 
homes’’ with the ‘‘normal homes’’ from 
the standpoint of sex, nationality, chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and socio-eco 
nomic status, 

The findings on the basis of the de 
vices used indicate a ‘‘ broken home’’ 
situation is associated with inferiority in 
certain aspects of character and person 
ality. However, as the author points out 
‘*the differences in disfavor of the broken 
home children are rather small for most 
of the tests and comparisons, so that 
broken and normal home children cannot 
be looked upon psychologically as two 
distinetly different groups in school.’’ 

That the differences were not statis 
tically significant indicates that the mere 
impairment of the ensemble of the home 
in itself is not to be looked to as the 
cause of inferiority, leaving the question 
of whether or not the conditions of 
broken homes and inferiority are both 
due to some common cause, or to a multi 
plicity of factors as yet to be established. 

This publication will be of particular 
interest to those concerned in the matter 
of personality adjustment, but the me 
ticulousness of the analysis as well as the 
various sociological findings will make it 
valuable to all those whose interest is in 
the developing field of social research. 

ANETA EVANS BOWDEN 


Texas State College for Women 


Murpnuy, Lois Barctay. Social Behavior 
and Child Personality: An Exploratory 
Study of Some Roots of Sympathy 
(New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937), pp. vill S44. $3.50. 
The monograph under review is the re 

sult of a two-year study on the relation 

ship between the cultural, or personality, 
factors and the different types of sym 
pathetic behavior; which was sponsored 
by the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation. The 
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study is primarily concerned with the 
analysis of the responses of children to 
distress in other children, but it doves, 
however, extend into the mutually related 
fields of coéperation and friendliness. The 
data which are on the basis of frequency, 
eliciting stimulus, order of response, 
age, intelligence, sex, group, and the 
modification in the individual child’s be 
havior, are from some 5,000 protocols of 
behavior and conversation of three groups 
of nursery-school children as recorded by 
four observers over a period of 400 ol 

servation hours, The two groups, W with 
twenty children, 37-47 months of age: 
and H{ with nineteen children, 28-54 
months of age, were studied intensively, 
while pre-kindergarten, hospital and nur 
sery-school children of a lower socio 
economic status were observed for shorter 
periods. The book is divided into three 
parts: the cultural setting; an analysis 
of sympathetie behavior in nursery-schoo! 
children; and synthesis and interpreta 
tion. 

In general, the procedure employed fo1 
the collection of data was: code and 
longhand records of observations on play 
ground, social behavior ratings based on 
an inventory developed in the study of 
a preliminary group and checked with the 
Bridges and Andrus scales, presenting 
the child with experimental or framed 
situations, interviews with parents, and 
a few day-by-day records by parents. 
The subjects were unselected except that 
they had similar physical surroundings 
and intellectual status coming, as they 
did, from families more or less connected 
with the life of a large educational in 
stitution in a large city; and were en- 
rolled in a nursery school. Scores on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test 
showed that all children were above av 
erage; the range of IQ’s being 108-165 
with only five below 115, and a median 
of 130. 
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The book is 


replete with the original 


records of observation and each type of 


behavior discussed is augmented with 
The 
data-gathering de 
**1) The desire to 


obtain a picture of the child responding 


these verbatim reports. author de 


fends her choice of 


vice on the basis of: 


to a total situation with all its converg 
ing influences, 2) The infrequency of oc 
that 


any time-sampling technique would bring 


currence of such situations meant 


relatively small returns for the labor in 


volved;’’ (p. 96—footnote) and claims 


it to be feasible since a preliminary ex 
periment showed: ‘‘1) Situations invol\ 


real distress were sufficiently infre 


ing 
quent so that there was no difficulty in 
recording every episode which occurred 
on the playground during the two-hour 
children were in 


that it 


period, 2) Few enoug! 


volved in each situation so was 


| ossible to record the responses of 


? footnote ) 


each child involved.’’ (p. 96 
In general, the sympathy stimuli to 
child 


spond to appear to be: 


which a of this age level will re 


‘*Distress due to: 
physical cause, mental distress, emotional 
knowledge of stimu 


expression without 


lus, evidence of injury without evidence 


of present pain, wishes, adults in distress 
or want, distress or want,’’ 


(p. 118), the 


‘*social or sympathetic: 


while responses may be 


helps, comforts, 
ete. or egocentric and 


punishes cause, 


vmathetic: laughs, dramatie, sadis 
(p, 119-120 


The differences in amount and charac 


=) my 


tie le structive, ete 


ter of social behavior between groups of 
that the 
(which had 


active 


children are noted in 
data group H 
the larger playground) is 


the 


young 


indicate that 
more 
frequently are more 


and responses 


complicated in character; that the ratios 


f sympathetic responses to time, and 
sympathetic responses to unsympathetic 
for H thar 


Results are not conclusiy 


responses are hi rher 


lg group 


for group W. 
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kind, 


frequency of responses are compared to 


when differences in number and 


sex or intelligence, but: ‘‘In all proba 
bility intelligence contributes to the qual 
ity of responses and the insight upon 
which a response is dependent at any age 
level, but it is secondary to the social 
interest, responsiveness, and other per 
sonality characteristics of the child’’ (p 
157). Data gathered from the Inventory 
Rating Seale indicate a positive correla 
tion of sympathetic-behavior with aggres 
the 
and 
age. The data 
**Each child 


to a situation his own character 


siveness under all conditions, and 


correlation between sympathy 


Operation increases with 
also seem to indicate that: 
brings 
istic patterns of verbal, emotional, and 
manipulatory responses, which color his 
responses in characteristic ways; ten 
dencies to curiosity, empathy and identi- 
fication, exploration, and romancing ap 


peared in different children to affect their 
(p. 237 


sympathetic responses 


However, the significance of these data 


is somewhat lessened when one considers 
the influence of the teacher: the larger 
age range in group H, making possible 
from the older to the 
of the the rel 


more 


responses 


younger members group; 


ative inexperience of the observers to 
record complete descriptive data rather 
and the 


lack of opportunities for measuring the 


than the usual objective data; 


sympathetic response, giving no data on 
the degree of sympathy expressed. 
Part III of the book 


discussion of sympathetic behavior and 


is devoted to a 


the total personality, and to the author’s 
theory on the development of sympathy. 
A child’s personality at any time may b 
defined as: 
their 


elicited by the range of 


‘*The range of responses ¢ 


various modal or peak points, 


situations to 


which he has been and is exposed’’ (p 


2710). 


From this one might conclude that 
personality is a cultural and situational 
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and roduct where culture is defined in the volumes. The coverage of the field seems 
he road and indefinite terms of ‘‘the frame wholly adequate. The inclusion of Chap 
he vithin which the individual is patterned’’ ter XIII (Health and Safety Education 
nal p. 274). In developing a theory of sym- in Part III (The Pupil and the Educa 
pon pathy the author points out that sym tive Process) seems to be a violation of 
—_ pathy is one aspect of early socialization, the otherwise logical arrangement of the 
cial that both learning and maturational fae materials. The author, however, justifies 
Der tors need to be assumed, that sympathetic this inclusion by indicating that he be 
(p behavior will increase as long as the sit lieves bealth to be next only to intelli 
ory ation or group is conducive to it, and gence as.an asset of the individual. 
ade that it may take any one or a combina There is a small number of first class 
—_ tion of five forms (codperative, masked illustrations. Graphs and charts are ex 
the aggression, projected anxiety, emotional cellent, up to date, and in some instances 
eo identification, conventional). refreshingly original. Each chapter is 
we Viewing the study as a whole, stu supplied with a set of class diseussior 
ild lents of child psychology and social psy questions which are in the main very 
- chology will find this book of real value satisfactory. 
ma as an important study from the stand The only adverse criticism offered by 
bie points of the methodology employed and the present reviewer relates to the chap 
on the contributions made. It should also ter on The Learning Process, and the 
iti serve as a stimulus to further research one on Teaching Procedures. The diseus 
up in the little explored field of sympathetic sion of learning starts out bravely to be 
ait behavior. a well balanced statement which wil! 
LUCILE MADSEN avoid the biases of various ‘‘schools’’ 
ta University of Wisconsin of psychology. An excellent plea is mack 
- for the careful training of teachers in 
one REEDER, WARD G. A First Course in Edu- psychology. This sound beginning is fol 
se cation (New York: The Macmillan lowed by an extremely meager section o1 
Company, 1937), pp. xvi + 720. $2.75. the Laws of Learning. Two analyses of 
el The purpose of this volume is to intro- learning only are presented, that by 
ae duce prospective teachers and other edu Thorndike and another by an unnamed it 
e7 cational employees to the field of educa dividual. The author has very properly, 
he tion. The aim is set forth in a prefac though very briefly, stressed the limita 
he notable for simplicity and brevity. The tions of Thorndike’s ‘‘laws of learning 
- directness and clarity of language found His statement will not, however, prevent 
in the preface is characteristic of the students and many superficial instructors 
“ entire volume and is one of its outstand from seeing these ‘‘laws’’ as acceptabl 
WJ ing points of strength. No reference what ever is made to thi 
™ The material is presented in twenty laws of learning as stated by gestalt psy 
. four chapters organized under five parts. chologists, nor to the many attempted 
; The titles of these five major divisions applications of these to teaching. These 
J are: Education and the Social Order; statements are far too important to omit 
.. Materials of Instruction; The Pupil and from any discussion of learning. No ref 
by the Edueative Process; Organization and erence is made to a number of important 
. \dministration of the Schools; Educa moot points in learning and teaching, 
t tion as a Profession. The chapter head though this omission may be quite proper | 
1] ings are quite typical of introductory in an introductory text. The chapter on | 
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Teaching Procedures is wholly sound and 
contains an important and needed em- 
phasis upon thinking as an outcome. The 
chapter is, however, so limited and frag- 
mentary as to be almost sketchy. In fair 
ness to Professor Reeder it is to be noted 
that in presenting a weak and inadequate 
diseussion of learning and teaching, he 
is but following in the footsteps of most 
recent educational writers. It seems a sad 
commentary that professors of education 
and general writers in the field are far 
more proficient in discussing the aim of 
education, the social function of educa 
tion, research, finance, and the machinery 
of administration than they are in anal 
ysing the heart of the whole matter, 
namely learning and teaching. 

With the exception noted the book is 
an admirable text for the purpose set 
forth. It is exceptionally well written in 
clear precise language which would seem 
to be admirably fitted to the type of stu- 
dents who will use the book. The organiza- 
tion is excellent and designed to aid the 
student in securing an intelligent picture 
of the theory and practice of education. 

W. H. Burton 


University of Southern California 


PRINGLE, RatpH W. The Junior High 
School (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1937), pp. xii + 408. $3.00. 
This is the fifth book published under 

the simple title, The Junior High School 


since the comparatively recent birth of 
the six-three-three-plan of school organi- 
zation. The author sounds the note which 
distinguishes it from its predecessors, in 
the first sentence of the preface: ‘This 
book had its inception in a course on the 
psychology of the junior high school 
taught in Boston University in the sum- 
mer of 1930.’’ 

The opening chapter reviews the origin 
of the movement. The second, third, and 
fourth deal with the psychology of the 
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junior high school’s peculiar problems 
Chapter V defines the aims and func 
tions. Chapters VII and XV discuss tli 
various departments of instruction. Chap 
ter XVI treats of the extra-curricular ac 
tivities, and the final chapter ‘‘Challeng¢ 
Implied in Present Trends.’’ 

The author’s recommendation with re 
gard to the tensions of adolescence is 
modern. Rather than seek safety by 
grounding these tensions, he would eap 
italize them by finding ways of using 
them for the benefit of the pupil and 
the school. (p. 47) 

In chapter VI there is an excellent dis 
cussion of the influences which tend to re 
tard the modernizing of the program of 
studies, The tabulation of basic principles 
for curriculum making, with due credit 
to Professor Bobbitt and Charters, is 
timely and plausible. The list of prin- 
ciples for selecting the constants of the 
program of studies should help the har 
ried administrator. 

The book is in one sense narrower, and 
in another sense broader than its title. 
It is narrower in that psychological con 
siderations seem to monopolize the dis- 
cussion (see preface). A title that would 
be as appropriate as the one used is 
‘*Psychological Aspects of the Junior 
High School.’’ The book is broader than 
its title in that a great many of the prin 
ciples set forth and procedures recom 
mended are quite as appropriate to the 
senior high school as to the lower school. 
‘*The program of studies, especially the 
subject content, must provide for indi 
vidual differences.’’ (p. 94) ‘‘The pro 
gram of studies furnishes the meaning 
ful activities through which the pupils 
gain the knowledge and abilities, form 
the habits and skills, and develop the 
attitudes and appreciations necessary to 
their complete maturation.’’ (p. 95) 
‘*The interest in story clearly justifies 
opening the work on history unit with a 
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mprehensive, rapid survey of the events 
f the period included in the unit.’’ 

p. 261) 

Time was when the junior high school 
arried the torch for the introduction of 
etter educational practices into the work 
f the secondary school. Now it has very 
much less claim to the role of solitary 
rusader in Whether or not 
the junior high school is to be credited 
with the high 
school now has many representatives in 


this cause. 


achievement, the senior 
the procession. The above quotations have 
therefore no peculiar application to the 
lower school. 

The reader may be inclined to question 
what appears to be an almost categorical 
child 


and 


listinection between stages of 


growth — between pre-adolescence 
idoleseence, for example. ‘‘ During child- 


hood and pre-adolescence, responses to 
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problem situations tend toward the trial- 
and-error type, modified and supplemented 
by memory, but the adolescent of aver- 
age increasingly to 
substitute memory and reason.’’ (p. 200) 

Very little reference is made to the 


intellegence tends 


growing tendency of curriculum makers 
to attempt integration of meaning in the 
mind of the learner, through the integra- 
tion of subject matter. 

Two features of the book may tend to 
retard in this ease the rapid adolescence 
to which all books on education are sub- 
ject: the final chapter on ‘‘Trends,’’ 
which encourages the reader to look ahead 
and to continue his study; and the promi- 
nence of psychology and _ philosophy 
rather than details of procedure. 

H. H. RYAN 
State Teachers College, 


Montclair, New Jersey 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and 
bibliographies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, 


Wisconsin. 


BULLETINS 


CARR, WILLIAM G, 
More,’’ Research 
tional Education 
( Washing 


sociation, 


‘*Why Schools Cost 
Bulletin of the Na 
Association, XVI 
gton: National Education As 
May, 1938), 51 pp- 
This bulletin discusses the 
the changes in dis 
the 


1 costs and total popu 


school expenditures, 


tribution of expenditures, relation 


ships between seho« 


lation, national income, governmental 

costs, the relationships between increase 

decrease in costs and improved set 

vices, purchasing power, enrollments, and 

services, 

CONANT, JAMES B. ‘*‘ Academical Patron 
age and Superintendence,’’ Reprint 
from May, 1988 issue of the Harvard 


Educational Revieu Cambridgs 


Mass.: Harvard University Committee 
on Publieations, June, 1938 30 pp. 
In discussing the fate of the higher 
learning in America the author empha 


sizes the fact that quality aie than o1 


ganization, management, and m ot 


app be the 


mining factor. 


inting prof will deter 


essors 


and Orners. ‘‘A De 


seriptive Study of a Gifted Child,’’ 
Pittsburgh Schools Bulletin, 
Pittsburgh: Board of Public Educa 


tion, May-June, 1938), 31 pp 
This issue is devoted to a descriptive 
study of a gifted child and also gives 


some units of work for orthogenic classes. 


purposes of 
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Madison, 


School 


for Edueation 


‘* State Taxes 


Funds 


TIMON. 
State 
Their Apportionment in Seven States, 
1934-35,’’ Bulletin of the United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, No. 78 (Washington: 
United States 
Office, 1938) 


This 


COVERT, 


and and 


Government Printing 
on 

» == 
bulletin analyzes 


detail 
the 


in the 


sources and apportionment of 


State 


revi 


nues from wide sources 


prov ided 


for education as given by six universities 


for seven states. 


WARD 


Financing 


CoveRT, TIMON, and KEESECKER, 


W. ‘‘Legislative Plans for 


Public Edueation,’’ Bulletin of the 
United States Department of the Ih 
terior, Office of Education, No. 7? 
(Washington: United States Gover 


ment Printing Office, 1938), 43 pp. 


The purpose of this publication is t 
afford useful information and guidance 
in the development of State legislatior 
for the financial support of public edu 


cation. 


MCNEELY, Joun H. ‘‘ University Unit 


Costs,’’ Bulletin of the United State 

Department of the Interior, Office o 

Education, No. 21 Washington 

United States Government Printiny 

Office, 1937), 55 pp. 

This bulletin is proposed to illustrat: 
the use of a standard procedure for th 


determination of unit costs in nine larg 


universities conducting a variety of fun 


SEG 


= 

T 

, 
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ions and to give the unit costs of in- 
truction of certain of their services as 


mputed by this procedure. 


Mowat, ALEx 8. ‘‘City and Rural 
Schools,’’ Bulletin of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education, XI 

London: University of London Press, 

1938), SO pp. 

The author in comparing abilities and 
proficiences of pupils in one city and 

of Scotland l 


counties found 
that in an absolute sense, retardation of 


three rural 
right children is much more serious in 


the three rural areas than in the city. 


SeceLt, DAvip, and Prorritt, MAris M. 
‘‘Some Factors in the Adjustment of 
College Students,’ Bulletin of the 
United States Department of the In- 

Office of Education, No. 12 
Washington: United 

ment Printing Office, 1938 


This bulletin discusses the relationship 


te rior, 
States Govern- 
19 pp. 

etween adjustment of college students 


ind age, self-support, high school marks, 


delayed admission, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, aptitude and achievement test re 
sults, articulation of high-school and col 
lege subject areas, and emphasizes the 
need for a more comprehensive system of 


record keeping in the high school. 


Smitu, AtBert H. ‘‘A Bibliography of 
Canadian Edueation,’’ Bulletin of the 
Department of Educational Research, 

Toronto, No. 10 To 


University of 


ronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1938), S02 pp. 
This bulletin gives extensive bibliog 


raphies of articles written by Canadians, 
rticles referring to the provinces of Can 


subiec‘s 


ida, as well as indexes of names, 


ind organizations, and Canadian Edue: 
tional periodicals, 
SmMitu, HeNry Lester, and O’DELL, 


ALVIN, ‘‘ Bibliography of School 
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Surveys and of References on School 
Surveys,’’ Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University (Bloom- 
ington: Bureau of Codperative Re- 

search, Indiane, University, 1938), 144 

pPp- 

This bibliography, which is divided 
into two parts, gives references on school 
surveys and lists sehool surveys that have 


been made. 


and 
and 


PERCIVAL M., 


Psychological 


SYMONDS, CHR., 
OTHERS. Tests 
Their Uses,’’ Review of Educational 
Research, VIII (Washington: Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, 
June, 1938), 151 pp. 

This issue of the Review is devoted to 
reviewing the literature from January, 
1935, to January, 1938, regarding intelli- 
gence tests, tests and studies of infants 
and young children, applications of in- 


telligence testing, vocational aptitude 
tests, personality and character measure- 
ment, applications of tests of non-intel- 
lectual 


statistical 


functions, and developments in 
related to test 


Bibliography. 


methods con- 


struction. 


THIESSEN, N. J. ‘‘An Annotated Bibli 
ography of American Historical Fic- 
tion,’’ Bulletin of Information, Teach- 


s College of Emporia, XVIII (To- 
peka: State Printing Plant, May, 


1938), 65 pp. 

The author divides the period of time 
covered by American History into ten 
divisions and gives annotated bibliogra- 
phies of historical fiction for each period. 
WATSON, ROBERT IrvinG. ‘‘An Experi- 
mental Study of the Permanence of 
Course Material in Introductory Psy- 
chology,’’ Archives of Psy hology No. 
225 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, May, 1938), 64 pp. 


The author studied a group of 100 col 
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lege students of elementary psychology 
for immediate recognition and recall of 
material and found that the point of 
complete forgetting was not reached even 


after a delay of 58 months. 


WRIGHT, FRANCES, and Losstne, La- 
VERNA L. ‘‘Song Source Material for 
the Activity Curriculum,’’ Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series, No. 41 (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1938), 54 
PP- 

The purpose of this bulletin is to pro- 
vide a compilation of reference material 
for the use of student teachers in uni- 
versities, colleges, and conservatories, and 
for departmental and general teachers 


and supervisors of music in the field. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

sRYAN, ALICE I., and Pert, Rutu E. 

‘*\ Comparison of Women Students 

Preparing for Three Different Voea- 

tions,’’ The Journal of Applied Psy- 

chology, XXIT (April, 1938), pp. 161- 

168, 

The authors made an analysis of vari- 
ous abilities which might, according to 
the degree possessed, differentiate groups 
of students in Art, Music, and Teacher 
Training and conclude that the degree to 
which these abilities are present does 
have some determining influence on voca- 
tional choice and also upon success in 
gaining entrance to that type of pro 


fessional school. 


CONNETTE, EARLE. ‘‘The Technique of 
the Individual Conference in Super 
vision and Critic Teaching,’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXIV (May, 1938), pp. 368-381. 

The author presents the thesis that the 
individual conference is the strategic 


point in all supervisory endeavor tha 
attempts to improve the teacher and th 
teaching act to thereby enhance the uss 


fulness of the school to the child. 


NEELEY, Deta P. ‘‘The Effect of 
Planned Supervision on Teaching as 
Shown by Objective Analyses of Class 


room Activities,’’ Educational Admin 


istration and Supervision, XXTV (May, 


1938), pp. 341-354. 
This article diseusses the graphic re« 
ord of pupil and teacher activities ac 


cording to time consumed as a means of 


gathering data regarding the causes of 


teaching difficulties in specific situations. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 


ELWELL, J. L., and GrinpLEy, G. 
‘*The Effect of Knowledge of Results 
on Learning and Performance,’’ Th: 
British Journal of Psychology, XX1IX 
(July, 1938), pp. 39-54. 

The authors studied the way in which 
knowledge of results affects the acquisi 
tion and maintenance of a muscular skill 
and conclude that no improvement in ac 
curacy of performance occurs without 
knowledge of results, that improvement 
occurs with knowledge of results, and 
that removal of knowledge of results 
after skill has been acquired leads to a 
deterioration of performance. 


PETERS, HeNry N. ‘‘ Experimental Stud 
ies of the Judgmental Theory of Fee! 
ing: 1. Learning of Positive and Neg 
ative Reactions as a Determinant of 
Affective Judgments,’’ Journal of Fa 
pertmental Psychology, XXIII, (July, 
1938), pp. 1-25. 

The author studied the relationship be 
tween judgments of pleasantness or un 
pleasantness and positive or negative re 
actions to the objects so judged and con- 
eludes that in a learning situation in 
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hich objeets are reacted to positively 
ere is an increase in the pleasantness 
f that situation. 


CURRICULUM 
{uTSON, PerRcIvVAL W. ‘Selected Refer- 
ences on Guidance,’’ The School Re- 
veiw, XLVI (September, 1938), pp. 
539-546. 
The author gives an annotated bibli- 
graphy for 53 selected references on 


onidanee, 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

REALS, WILLIS H. ‘‘Leadership in the 

High School,’’ The School Review, 

XLVI (September, 1938), pp. 523-531. 

The author studied the leaders and non- 
leaders of eight high school graduating 
classes, and holding the factors of eurrie- 
ulum chosen, sex, age, scholarship, and in- 
telligence, constant found that pupil lead- 
ers had better school-attendance, health 
records, general appearance; had had 
more broadening experiences; partici- 
pated and led in extramural activities to 
a greater extent than non-leaders; and 


were more often ‘‘only’’ children. 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 
BERNREUTER, ROBERT G., and CARR, Eb- 

warp J. ‘‘The Interpretation of IQ’s 
on the L-M Stanford-Binet,’’ The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIX (April, 1938), pp. 312-314. 
The authors present a scheme for in- 
terpreting IQ’s when rate and not amount 
of intellectual development of the indi- 


vidual is considered. 


DickTer, M. RicHArp. ‘‘The Relation- 
ship Between Scores on the Scholastic 


AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 15: 


Aptitude Test and College Grades in 

Mathematies,’’ The Journal of Educa 

tional Psychology, XXIX (May, 1938), 

pp. 363-373. 

The results obtained seem to indicate 
the desirability of referring to the Apti- 
tude Test score for purposes of guidance 
of students in courses in mathematics. 


Harris, D. B., and DABELSTEIN, D. H. 
**A Study of the Maller and Boynton 
Personality Inventories,’’ The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIX 
(April, 1938), pp. 279-286. 

Data seem to indicate that both per- 
sonality inventories are positively corre- 
lated to mental ability. 


SHakow, Davip, and GOLDMAN, Rosa- 
LINE. ‘‘The Effect of Age on the 
Stanford-Binet Vocabulary Score of 
Adults,’’ The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (April, 1938), pp. 
241-256. 

The authors studied the scores on the 
Stanford-Binet vocabulary test for 203 
subjects of the age range 18 to 90 and 
conclude that the vocabulary level re- 
mains constant at a level of about 57 
words through the seventh decade with 
a slow decline thereafter. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Dewar, HEATHER. ‘‘A Comparison of 
Artistic Appreciation,’’ The British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
VIIL (February, 1938), pp. 29-49. 


The author presents data on the Burt 
Picture Postcard test, the MeAdory Test, 
the Meier-Seashore test and the Bulley 
test from which he concluded that the 
Burt test possesses slight superiority in 
validity and reliability. 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, ~ 


Ohio. 


Melvin E. Haggerty.—-At the Atlantic 
City meeting of the National Society for 
the Study of Education in February, 
1938, the members of the Society passed 
unanimously, by a rising vote, the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

** Be it resolved, That the Board of Di- 
rectors prepare a suitable statement set- 
ting forth the loss that this Society has 
suffered in the death of Melvin E. Hag- 
gerty, that the statement be spread upon 
the minutes of the Society, that a copy 
of it be transmitted to Mrs. Haggerty, 
and that such steps be taken as may seem 


wise to ? 


arrange for its publication.’ 
the fol- 

lowing statement has been prepared: 
In the death of Dr. Melvin E. Hag- 
gerty, of the University of Minnesota, 
on October 7, 1937, the National Society 


for the Study of Education has suffered 


In aceord with this Resolution, 


a real loss. 
Dr. Hag 


ber of the Society twenty years ago. In 


gerty became an active mem- 
1917 he contributed to the Society’s year- 
book on The Measurement of Educational 
Products, and, in 1933, to that on The 
ictivity Movement. At the time of his 
death he was serving as Chairman of the 
Society’s 


‘ommittee on Art Education, 


an undertaking in which he was pecu- 
liarly interested and in the development 
of which he was uncommonly enthusiastic. 
At the annual meetings of the Society he 
participated as a speaker frequently and 
always effectively. 


His outstanding service to the Society 


154 


was made as a member of its Board of 
To this Board he was elected 
1931 to 


1937, and of this Board he was the unani 


Directors. 
for two successive terms, from 


mous choice as Chairman for five years i 
1932-1937. To his 
Board, Dr. 
a rich and varied professional 


succession, work as 


Chairman of the Haggerty 
bre ught 
experience—his graduate training at In 
diana and Harvard; his teaching at Har 


vard, Indiana, and Minnesota; his ad- 


research activities as 


of Education at 


ministrative and 
Dean of the College 
Minnesota; as Major 
Re-education of Disabled 
Director of Tests and Measurements in 


the Virginia Educational Commission; as 


in charge of the 


Soldiers; as 


President, for various periods, of the 
Minnesota chapters of 


Phi Beta Kappa, of the American Edu 


Sigma Xi and 
cational Research Association, and of th 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Edueation; and as a member of the Ex 
ecutive Committee of the North Central 


of Colleges and Secondary 


Association 
Schools, not to mention his editorial a 


tivities on various professional maga 


zines and numerous other forms of edu 


eational enterprise. Along with this ex 
tensive experience and familiarity with 
affairs in the educational world, Dr. Hag 
brought 
of the Society’s Board of Directors cer 


gerty to his work as Chairman 
tain conspicuous personal qualities, not 
ably a superior intelligence, a valuable 
shrewdness in the appraisal of the qualifi 


eations of workers in the field of educa 
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on, & poise and an equanimity that car- 
ed his thinking to freedom from undue 
rejudice, and a high degree of energy 
nd persistence in carrying out enter- 
rises that won his support. 

The Society was truly fortunate to en- 
ist Dr. Haggerty’s services, and his de- 
arture deprives it of a support that will 
most difficult to replace. 

This statement was prepared by Guy 
\l. Whipple, secretary of the Society. 


Re search.- An- 
ouncement was made in May, 1938, of 
through the co 


Colorado Bureau of 


ans for establishing 


iperation of the College of Education and 


} 


Division, University of 


of Educational Re- 


the Extension 
Colorado, a Bureau 
earch and Service, which is expected to 
be organized by the fall quarter of the 
University in September, 1938. Not only 
loes the Bureau hope to coéperate with 
faculty and graduate research within the 
College of Education and the University 
ut it has a definite objective in effecting 
ore active codperation between the Col- 
ege of Education and educators through- 
The 


program: 


ut the state of Colorado. Bureau 


«the following tentative 
1) to provide information on biblio 
rraphieal material and to advise regard- 


ing the availability of published research 


studies; (2) to examine available tests 
in order to be able to recommend those 
which may be found suitable for pur 
oses indicated by school officials and 


3) to edit and publish from 


achers; 


time the results of studies con- 


lueted at the University which may be 


time to 


helpful to educators throughout the state ; 
t) to publish bulletins from time to 
time summarizing the outstanding edu- 
ational developments reported from 
ther parts of the country; (5) to co- 
iperate actively with school officials in 
involving, for ex- 


supervising surveys 
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ample, measurement or curriculum; (6) 
to advise regarding proposed projects to 
be undertaken by local school staffs; and 
7 


(7) to arrange for conferences or talks 


before teacher groups. The Bureau will 
make no charge for casual services which 
it ean render by correspondence or con- 
sultation. Only where 
terials are provided or where extensive 


necessary ma- 
direct supervision is requested will schools 
or individuals benefited be asked to de- 
fray the actual costs involved. Corre- 
spondence relating to the activities of 
the Bureau may be addressed to the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research and Ser- 
Colorado, Boulder. 


Robert A. 


vice, University of 
It is 


Davis. 


under the direction of 


New Zealand Research.—The third an- 
nual report of the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research describes its 
completed projects and those in progress. 
The original plan in organizing the Coun 
cil was to devote a period of five years 
to a survey of the organization and ad 
ministration of the New Zealand educa 
tional system. Therefore, certain of the 
earlier publications have been historical 
in character. Among the Council’s pub 
lished Mules Butehers’ 
A Bibliography of New Zealand Educa 
tion, Beaglehole’s The University of New 
Zealand, Webb’s The Control of Educa 

New Zealand, Beeby ’s The Edu 
of the Adolescent in New Zealand, 
see] y The Interm: 


studies are and 


tion mm 


Wate Schools of Neu 


Zealand, Somerset’s Littledene: A New 
Zealand Rural Community, and Camp 
bell’s Modern Trends in Education. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has 


been active in the support of both the 
New Zealand 
ceils for Educational 


and the Australian Coun 


Research. 


Secondary Educa 


of the U.S. 


Needed Research tit 
Bulletin No. 


tion. 28, 1937, 
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Office of Education, by C. A. Jessen, out- 
lines problems for investigation in sec- 
ondary edueation. The problems are 
drawn chiefly from the monographs of 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
eation, although other sources are repre- 
sented. In this connection, a mimeo- 
graphed circular entitled, ‘‘ Problems and 
Questions in Secondary Education Sug- 
gested for Investigation,’’ is of interest. 
It lists nearly 1,000 problems suggested 
by professors, administrators, and re- 


search workers, and was issued in 1937 by 
the National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Edueation of which C. A. 
Jessen of the Office of Education is 


secretary. 


Oakland Research. —Studies recently 
completed in the Oakland, California, 
schools through the Department of Re- 
search and Curriculum include: ‘‘ Report 
on Professional Study of Teachers and 
Principals of the Oakland Publie Schools 
for the Year Ending December 31, 
1937;°’ ‘*Results of High-Sixth Grade 
Mental and Reading Tests, Spring Semes- 
ter, 1938;’’ ‘‘Results of Low Fourth 
Grade Mental and Reading Tests, Spring 
Semester, 1938;’’ ‘‘Results of Low Sec- 
ond Grade Mental Tests, Spring Semes- 
ter, 1938;’’ ‘‘Results of High Ninth 
Grade Mental and Reading Tests, Spring 
Semester, 1938;’’ ‘‘Class Size—Spring 
Term, 1937-38—Junior High Schools;’’ 
**Class Size—Spring Term, 1957-38— 
Senior High Schools;’’ 

Spring Semester, 1937-38—Elementary 


Schools.’’ 


and ‘‘Class Size 


Harvard Pamphlets. — The Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
has inaugurated a series of Occasional 

*amphlets with publication of Holmes’ 
Shall Teachers Be Scholars? and Ulich’s 


On the Reform of Educational Research. 


[ Vol. $2, No. 


Objective Tests for Machine Scoring. 
The availability of the International Busi 
ness Machines Corporation’s new Elec 
trical Test Seoring Machine for testing 
work means that new tests will probably 
employ a limited number of kinds of ques 
tions, with emphasis on ‘‘selection and 
recognition’’ questions. True-false, mul 
tiple choice, and matching types of ques 
tions will be used most frequently. This 
means that special care must be exercised 
in the construction of such questions, since 
they are subject to various limitations 
and have been criticized on the grounds of 


‘chance factors,’’ irrelevant clues, an- 


swering by elimination, ete. The ‘‘chance 


correction’’ scoring formula is used, but 
very often this formula is inadequate, 
since, although five answers are presented, 
the student may choose between but two 
or three of the possible answers, because 
he is able to eliminate one or more as 
obviously wrong. 

Without going into the merits and de 
merits of differential scoring according to 
knowledge as shown by elimination of 
answers, the present writer wishes to de 
scribe a few types of questions which 
seem to eliminate the ‘‘chance taking’ 
set on the part of students, and to em 


phasize a ‘‘thinking’’ approach. 

One type of question which lends itself 
to the machine scoring answer sheets is 
a true multiple choice, as distinguished 
from the older single choice (erroneously 
named multiple choice) type of question 
In this kind of question, four possible 
answers may be given, with a fifth answer 
which indicates the absence of any cor 
rect response. The instructions and sum 
ple questions are as follows: 

The following statements may be com- 
pleted by the numbered phrases or words. 
Some questions have no correct answer 
given, others have one or more correct 


answers given. Indicate the number of 
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ich correct answer in the appropriate 
lace on the answer sheet. If no correct 
nswers are given mark space number 5. 
[. The psychological concept of mental 
lisease: (1) is opposed to the physio- 
gical concept, (2) emphasizes ‘‘habit 
twists,’’ (3) is naturalistic, (4) is essen- 
tially physiogenic. 
2 and 4 may be given credit.) 
II. Chordates exhibit the development 
of: (1) nematoeyst cells, (2) ventral 
nerve chains, (3) notochords, (4) gill 
clefts in the walls of the pharynx. 
(3 and 4 may be given credit.) 
IIt. The following may be classified 
among ‘‘land forms’’: (1) quartz, (2) 
cranite, (3) planet, (4) coral. (No cor- 
reet answers, so No. 5 is marked on the 
answer sheet.) 


Such a test may be scored right minus 


wrong. N should be determined logi- 
cally rather than mathematically. The 
penalty should be for making wrong re- 
sponses rather than for guessing. The 
above type of questions, scored R-144W, 
for example, seems to establish a favor 
able ‘‘set,’’? on the part of students, one 
which leads to eareful thinking rather 
than careless guessing. Since they do not 
know whether one or more or none of the 
upplied answers is correct, they approach 
the task carefully. 

Directions for and samples of matching 
questions may be made up in similar fash- 
ion, as follows: 

Directions: Select the term or terms in 
the left hand column which are associated 
with the terms in the right hand column. 
Indicate the numbers of your selections 
m the answer sheet. If there is no asso- 

iated term, make no mark. 

l. Reflexes present. 

2. Reflexes absent. 

Fools self. 

4. Sudden recovery or change. 
Tries to compensate. 


_ 


1. Hysteria 
2. Malingering 


3. Organie paralysis 
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In this example, associations number 
1, 3, and 4 should be marked for hysteria, 
1 and 4 for malingering, and 2 and 5 for 
organic paralysis. 

A third type of question which is easily 
adaptable to the answer sheets is a match- 
ing question for classification purposes. 
A sample question follows: 

Classify the following into these four 
families, or else mark number 5, indicat- 
ing some other category. 


I, Vertebrata; II, Arthropeda; ITI, 
Mollusea; IV, Coelenterata; V, All others. 


1. Clam 8. Crab 

2. Seal 9. Turkey 
3. Mud puppy 10. Toad 

4. Spider 11. Obelia 
5. Coral 12. Lobster 
6. Snake 13. Squid 

7. Sponge 14. Hydra 


15. Garden Slug 


The writer has used these question 
forms in examinations in Psychology, 
apparently with satisfactory results as 
judged by differentiation and verbal reac- 
tions of the students. One of the better 
questions listed four psychoses and then 
named a large number of symptoms with 
directions to indicate the disturbances 
most commonly characterized by cach 
symptom. These suggestions are made, 
not on the basis of statistical analysis, 
since the writer lacks sufficient data, but 
because his observation indicates that 
such questions have real merit. It is 
hoped that they will stimulate statistical 
study by others of these forms of objec- 
tive questions. The writer, T. A. Langlie 
of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., will appreciate reports of such 
studies. 

Vocabulary of Elementary Pupils. — 
Twelve years ago, need for a reliable and 
comprehensively sampled list of the most 
frequently used words of children in each 
elementary grade stimulated Henry D. 
Rinsland, University of Oklahoma, to in- 
vestigate the field of children’s vocabu- 
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laries. Out of the 500,000 words in the 
English language, no one knows which 
words children use most frequently at 
each grade level (Grades I to VIII). It 
is obvious that learning goes on more 
rapidly when the items to be learned are 
neither too easy nor too hard. If we knew 
the most frequently used words at each 
grade level, we would know the grades in 
which most words should be introduced in 
spellers, readers, grammars, and other 
books. The results of early word counts 
by Rinsland and his students of the orig 
inal writings of children have led him to 
conclude that there is little relation be- 
tween the frequency of use by children 
and by adults. This evidence led to an 
appropriation of approximately $5,000 in 
federal funds through the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in 1936-37, when a 
count was made of approximately three 
million words under Project 66-65-5708. 


An additional grant of $10,000 is now 


being used under Project 465-65-3-37. 
There is no published list giving the 
frequency of each word by grades so that 
the life history of children’s words can 
be known. There have been many counts 
of children’s words, mainly for spelling, 
but the frequency with which they oceur 
at each grade level has never been avail- 
able for writers of elementary books. 
There are of course the well-known 
Thorndike (1931) and Horn (1926) lists. 
Thorndike’s source of words was the 
books written by adults, and Horn’s 
source of words was mainly the letters of 
adults. These lists do not give any grade 
placement in terms of children’s usage. 
Thorndike 
published a study, conducted with the 
aid of WPA funds (Project 65-97-291- 
1125X, New York City), in which he 
counted four and one-half million run- 


(1936-1937 has recently 


ning words from one hundred and twenty 
books, written for children in Grades IIT 
to VIII, recommended by Terman and 
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Lima. He showed that the vocabular) 
burden is far too heavy and far beyond 
that which children could understand 
He found 18,000 different words beyond 
his first 20,000 most frequently used 
words in the writings of adults (the 1931 
published list). This WPA study showed 
the need of the WPA research here de 
seribed. 

In the first Oklahoma WPA study, 
2,818,014 running words were counted 
from 27,624 personal letters, expositions, 
original stories, original poems, examina- 
tion papers, recorded conversations, and 
school projects. The adequacy and reli 
ability of this sampling are obvious when 
it is understood that these writings were 
sampled from more than 100,000 writings 
(about 1200 pounds of material) fron 
three cities and two counties in every 
state in the Union. 

Some of the findings of the first study 
are shown in Table I. While no composit¢ 
list has been made of the different words 
found for all grades, the estimated 20,000 
different words is fairly accurate. The 
most salient fact is that 500 words cover 
81.6 percent and that 100 words cover 
59.7 percent of the written vocabulary of 
the elementary school children. Still 
another interesting item is that Grade I 
children account for a higher number of 
different words than do children of the 
Grade IT level. This is to be explained by 
the fact that Grade I children were ex 
amined mainly from verbatim records of 
their conversation. This bears out the 
theory that speaking vocabularies contain 
more different words than do writing vo 
ecabularies. However, this difference is at 
its peak at the Grade I level, since the 
children are then just beginning to learn 
the mechanics of writing, and conse- 
quently know more words than they are 
able to set down with pen or pencil. It 
will be noted in Table I that the Grade I 
level accounts for more different words 
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TABLE I 


loraL NUMBER OF RUNNING WorDS, NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WorDS, TOTAL NUMBER 
OF RUNNING WORDS ACCOUNTED FOR BY THE ONE HUNDRED AND THE FIVE HUN- 
DRED Most FREQUENTLY USED WORDS, AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL WorDS WHICII 
ARE IN THE ONE HUNDRED AND THE FIVE HUNDRED Most FREQUENTLY USED 


WorRDs IN EACH GRADE. 


Running Running 
Number Words 
j Accounted for the 100 Most Accounted for the 100 Most 
by 100 Most 


Number 
rrade of of 
Running Different 


Percentage of Words Percentage of 


Frequently by 100 Most Frequently 


Words Words Frequently Used Words Frequently Used Words 
sed ‘sed 
1 204,991 3,351 124,379 60 193,187 94 
2 130,999 2,990 83,429 63 115,698 88 
8 326,435 5,432 179,561 55 257,460 78 
4 257,958 5,546 162,447 62 216,688 4 
5 379,795 6,730 245,390 64 330,548 7 
6 822,223 10,462 480,599 58 654,576 79 
7 357,356 9,243 216,961 60 190,259 81 
8 338,259 11,294 189,799 56 262,181 77 
Total 625 59.7** 2,500,397 81.6** 


818.014 °20.009* 1,682 


* Estimated total with no duplicates 
** Mean 


than does the Grade VIT level. The rea- 
son for this fact is apparent when it is 
noted that 822,223 words were counted at 
the Grade VI level and only 357,356 were 
counted in the Grade VII group. 

All of the data from this project are 
recorded in 34 ledger books* consisting of 
alphabetized word lists from Grades I to 
VIII inclusive. The first 500 most fre- 
quently used words in each Grade from 
I to VIIT, based upon the results of the 
first WPA study, have been published in 
mimeographed form by Henry D. Rins- 
land, originator of the project, and James 
H. Moore, project supervisor (1937). 
Two copies of a longer list showing the 
first 2,000 most frequently used words in 
each grade (a total of 4,284 words) are 
on file in the Library of the University 
f Oklahoma at Norman. They are now 
ing used by Oklahoma teachers for the 


*Acknowledgment of the use of Thorndike’'s 
ystem of tabulation is made, although varia- 
ions have been employed from time to time 
by the staff of tabulators. 


improvement of the school curriculum. In 
addition, many graduate students are 
using these longer lists in the preparation 
of theses. 

The present Oklahoma project will ex- 
tend the count to over six million running 
words, will establish the reliability of the 
count for each grade, and will list all 
words of high frequency (just what this 
is will not be known until the reliability 
of the count for each grade is estab- 
lished) with the frequency of each word. 
The sampling will be extended to include 
material from four cities, three counties, 
and fifty training schools of departments 
of education. The writings of approxi- 
mately 100,000 children will be counted. 
Sampling by grades will be more evenly 
distributed than those shown in Table I. 

It is hoped that such arrangements can 
be made through the WPA and a pub- 
lisher that practically the whole list of 
words, with the frequency of each word 


in each grade, can be published and given 
to the educational world for the purpose 
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of writing books in terms of the words BIBLIOGRAPHY J 

children ean understand. This list will 4, Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writing Vo 

furnish the bulk of the vocabulary in any cabulary. Iowa City: University of 

subject or any kind of writing. Words Iowa, 1926. 

peculiar to a given subject, such as, words 2. Rinsland, Henry D., and Moore, James 

in a story, technical words in arithmetic H. The Vocabulary of Elementary R 

and geography, ete., will be added. But if School Children: A Preliminary 

most of the words, approximately 90 to Report of WPA Project 65-65-5708 

95 pereent, from this list are used, the (mimeographed). Norman: Univer- 

materials will be within the range of sity of Oklahoma, 1937. 

understanding by children in each respec- 3. Thorndike, Edward L. Teacher’s 

tive grade, and ample opportunity will Word Book. New York: Bureau of 

be left for the inclusion of additional Publications, Teachers College, Co 

words of a literary or technical nature to lumbia University, 1931. 

extend the vocabulary growth of the next 4 ‘Thorndike. Edward L. ‘*The Vocabu- 

generation. lary of Books for Children in Grades 

A limited supply of the mimeographed 3 to 8,’’ Teachers College Record, 

report of the first project is available XXXVIII (December, 1936, Jan- 

from Henry D. Rinsland, University of uary and February, 1937), 196-205, sl 

Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 316-323, 416-429. of 
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